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m is K» then > t0 be supplementary? The 
sord brings with it a tristesse that is nothing 
short of post-operative; it suggests vitamin de- 
ficiency or else a history of missed chances. 
Wordsworth’s “Essay, supplementary to the 
preface" sounds more like timid afterthoughts 
than a major document In its own right. The 
root noun is a bit better: Diderot was able to 
lunch off from Bougainville into free spaces of 
thought, and in titles like The Times Higher 
Education Supplement you get the message 
long before the feeble final term. (“Weekly” 
Kwld do as well.) 

Let us see if the new volume, OEDS 4, will 
help. Most of the entry for the adjective is 
devoted to pensions and benefits, unenticing 
hot necessary forms that have greeted the rise 
of (he Welfare State (“a country in which the 
velfare of the members of the community is 
underwritten by means of state-run social ser- 
vices" - something approaching the notorious 
lexicographer’s tautology there?) Better to 
look at the previous entry, for supplementary : 
■ff. Supplementary a. + -ity, after F. sup- 
t Hmmtoriti (J. Derrida).] The condition or 
quality of being supplementary." But the 
adjective within the etymological explanation 
bunot got an asterisk beside it, so you have to 
turn tot he original OED to find the right sense 
0 1 “supplementary” to apply to the coinage. 
Thai’s supplementarity in a nutshell. You can’t 
use mark 2 without mark 1 readily to hand. 

Since most people tend not to carry the full 
OED around with them, this can lead to a 

1 skewed emphasis. A natural impulse is to look 
fint for the "new" items, and to define these, 
consciously or -unconsciously, as- completely 
fresh sets of phonemes, neologisms, palpably 

' different terms. And yes, OEDS delivers all 
you would expect in this area. Star-wars is an 
, ibsehtee,- just too recent. After all. It is only 
; now that film star and movie star make their 
entrance into the dictionary. But otherwise we 


are linguistically right up with the state of the art 
(“the current stage of development of a prac- 
tical or technological subject: freq. ... im- 
plying the use of the latest techniques in a 
product or activity"). There is abundant evi- 
dence of verbal trendiness (“the uncritical fol- 
lowing of fashionable modes of thought, dress, 
etc. ; the quality of being trendy” - cf. trendy- 
ism). Yuppie and sexism and start-up are there, 
in all their boring exploitation of the stereotype 
(“a preconceived and oversimplified idea of 
the characteristics which typify a person, situa- 
tion, etc.; an attitude based on such a precon- 
ception”). That simple-minded word simplistic 
(beloved of the half-sophisticated) has got a 
whole new penumbra of guff. There’s streaker 
(which must be hovering dangerously close to 
the dagger of obsolescence), and there is 
sleeper. The lexicon is sufficiently street-wise 
("cunning in the ways of modem urban life”) 
to include slang whose ephemerality is already 
as assured as the permanence of plurals. 

Yet how tedious and unrevealing most of 
these innovations are! Some of them have a 
minor anecdotal interest, for those who like to 
judge the temperature of the times by means of 
■a boiled-down sociolinguistics. It is difficult to 
do anything more interesting with an express- 
ion such as Sloane [-hunger], which sprang 
fully armed from the head of Peter York in 
1975. The notion has no prehistory, no real 
geological basis in the language - except, on 
the very top alluvial level, “Lone Ranger". 
You have to find the phenomenon interesting 
to be bothered about the expression: whereas 
the intricacies of a good rich keyword like 
medieval or sensibility or romantic go far 
beyond any pre-existing phenomena they may 
seem to adumbrate. Entries like Y- front or 
tie-breaker just brandish the fact or object, in 
the way of the projectors in the academy of 
Lagado. Really live language, the sort wWch 
OED is uniquely equipped to describe, 
changes and explores experience, instead of 
just naming it. 

There is a dreary subset of sub-words, and a 
superabundance of super-terms. The latteT in- 
clude -star again, plus blfce, Bowl, crat, glue , 
loo, power , store and woman. Some have 
already been overtaken in the bid for suprem- 
acyj asuRgpQwket is now a small neighbour- 
hood 

the hypermarket. And a superstar Is someorre- 
who isn’t quite a star period. There are inevit- 
ably lots of words based on stereo and video: 
video nasty is defined as “a horror video film , 
which seems to be cleaning it up a little- horror 


connotes vampires, violence and violation, but 
not the sadism and twisted sexuality of a true 
nasty. Among the upcoming words are a sur- 
prising quantity of uppity expressions, from up 
yours (“an exclamation of contemptuous rejec- 
tion") through update, upgrade, upmarket, up- 
front , upstage to upward (iy) mobile (“possess- 
ing upward mobility”). It appears that up to the 
minute dates from 1909. 

Most of these expressions are, or soon will 
be, in Collins, Longman and Chambers, 
together with their American compeers. The 
wideT historical dimension of OED permits a 
more inward kind of information to be con- 
veyed: diachronic accounts deal in velleities, 
failed hopes, dead-ends, frustrated ambitions, 
where the synchronic is condemned to remain 
on the behaviouristic surface of habit and 
deed. Even shifts in pronunciation over time 
can speak, literally, volumes. The entry in 
OEDS 4 for virago reads simply. "Now usu. 
with pronunc. (virfl-go)." Could you have built 
a cause and a publishing Industry around 
(vlrfi'.go)? There are similar differences in atti- 
tude, as well as incidence, wrapped up in the 
spelling leuchaernia in old OED, as compared 
to the parallel entry in an earlier volume of 
OEDS. The dating of citations can be 0 
tremendous give-away. Solid state physics 
apparently goes back no further than 1953 - If 
you’d said 1933 or 1923, I'd have believed you. 
Twerp is recorded from 1925: a letter from 
J. R. R. Tolkien links il with T. W. Earpwho, 
we are told, “matriculated in Michaelmas 
Term, 1911" at Exeter College, Oxford. (It is 
hard to resist distraction by way of Clive 
James’s observation that at Sydney matricula- 
tion sounded pretty much like mictuTatlon.) 
An unpublished letter from Tolkien is used in 
evidence elsewhere, indicating that Oxford 
still has some advantages over Terre Haute as a 
site for lexicographers. As for other author- 
ities, Mark Twain is died to show the usage of 
mark twain \ American Speech is quoted for 
Webster (as In the lexicographer). It would 
have been rather nice to have had a clip from 
“Too marvellous for words” or "We'Te off on 
the road to Morocco". 

One of the difficulties in any historical cover- 
age is to record the onset of the death-throes of 
a word. All the instruments agree., more or 
less, on when an expression rom^ntok>eing. 


able." I would guess that stinkpot and wMzzo 
will never be used unironically again, but it is 
hard to be certain. The rise and fall of sweater 
girl were obviously dependent on factors out- 
side the control even of educated native speak- 
ers: given about three masculinist counter- 
revolutions, it could reappear, but I’d be sur- 
prised. Sputnik , born into th e English language 
in October 1957, is now as much of a historical 
entity as a suit of chainmail. But will soft land- 
ing soon become a museum piece, or the rad- 
ical feminist spelling wimmin, adopted "as a 
form not containing the ending -ni»i”? And 
few could be sure about the obsolescence or 
otherwise of some cricket terms. On these 
occasions it is customary to complain about the 
treatment of words in this area, and indeed I 
wonder if, in an era of covered pitches, the 
expression sticky tvicket, lost recorded in its 
literal application in 1954, is not dead and 
buried. (The variant sticky dog is not re- 
corded.) Swerve must be near to a dagger; but 
sweeper, which is there for soccer, is not given 
for the one-day fielding position deep on the 
cover boundary. 

To deal with such perishable goods is to live 
in a world of indeterminacy. OEDS 4 has wet, 
wimp and (recorded Implausibly late in 1953) 
weed. Wind up, in the sense of deliberately stir 
things, is not there; neither Issi/r. They may die 
out within a year or so. But it is worth recalling 
the fact that ain't has made three sustained 
efforts to gain admission to received English, 
and has still not made It centuries on. Another 
tricky decision Is when to list brand names, 
trademarks and the like. This shades Into the 
Issue of recording proper names more gener- 
ally, as part of an encyclopaedic function. 
Most American lexicographers seem to endorse 
this practice, where OED has always been 
conservative. In the Lexicography volume, 
Richard W. Bailey contends that "the new 
technology challenges us to justify the separa- 
tion of the lexicon from the gazetteer, the thes- 
aurus, the biographical dictionary and the 
atlas". No doubt there are grey areas, but in 
practice , if not in principle, the distinctions can 
be made. Collins in 1979 put in biographic 
entries for such persons as Dylan, Navratilova, 
Fats Domino and Raquel Welch. The first two 
have earned their keep, but many such inclu- 
sions vr'As w»v ndd within a decade — you can’t 
imagine a woid no more cuar. *** years past its 
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one figure from millions who are alive or have 
lived. 

Equally, a thesaurus, whatever its merits, is 
not a dictionary. Words in an alphabetical lex- 
icon have to assert themselves amid the glad 
democracy of arbitrary literal ordering. It is 
just because they are not grouped on any 
semantic or intellectual basis that random ac- 
cess is possible. “It has lately been the practice 
of the learned", wrote Johnson in his preface to 
Rolt’s dictionary of commerce, "to range 
knowledge by the alphabet." Commerce, be 
thought, was a suitable case for such treat- 
ment, because the subject comprised "in- 
numerable particulars unconnected with each 
other, among which there is no reason why any 
should be first or last, better than is furnished 
by the letters that compose their names". The 
intellectual daring of the Encydopidie trades 
on this arbitrary quality; the volumes make 
sense of disparate and discordant phenomena, 
capriciously arranged, by the very act of intel- 
lectual ordering and literary disposition. 
Words can be ranged topically, as in a thes- 
aurus, but then the sense of the distances they 
have had to travel, the odd corners they have 
been plucked from, is altogether lost. Words 
in a dictionary are made to yield up sense un- 
protected by synonymous bodyguards. 

In the end it Is supplementation of OED, 
that is the continuation and updating of its 
central functions, which is the deepest achieve- 
. ment of the new volumes. They supply very 
many earlier instances than those located pre- 
viously. Not so much the inclusion of totally 
fresh forms, though of course as well as fly-by- 
night jargon OEDS does contain the inspired 
neologisms of writers of genius. The scanning 
of Finnegans Wake has had to be ruthless in 
selectivity: if you look up any average verbal 
specimen, let us say ieetootomtotaUtarian , it 
won't be in. In a work which has room for 
supercalifragillsti cexp iaiido cious, and the tire- 
some copyright squabbles it provoked, I i 
grudge every last joyous Joycean inventory- i 
notion. But we cannot have the whole thing, 
and anyway "the speech form is a mere sorro- I 
gate". As Hopkins has not been properly in 1 
OED before, there might have been space for 
moreof hiscoioages, Iike“shivelights’’; butthe ; 

editor takes: pains- to warn reviewers of the 
limited coverage of nonce fo mii mil null ~~ 1 
good^kincJafa|k*>*MM(nflBDierone should 

"P Mini! die astounding profusion of ■ 
otatlon. which marks old OED still provides in i 

the supplement a liberal education , to the most < 
casual browser and the most serious student. 


the business of lexicographers to set down the 
current disapproval (or resistance, if you like) 
these attempts incur, and to show exactly what 
the words have meant in the hands of the most 
admired and dependable users of the language. 
A mere H in OED isn’t going to stem linguistic 
change by itself, but it asserts a position and 
substantiates a thousand red pencil crosses in 
student essays and examination scripts. 

We are told that this will be the last example 
of OED in conventional volume form (a furth- 
er eleoiar nnfp ic kufha odrl.w 


not exactly unfriendly, something like user- 
vaguely acquainted. This is not what Peter Jay 
identifies (TLS, February 21 , 1986) as "a senti- 
mental, nostalgic or simply a habitual attach- 
ment of other word-users, especially those 
over thirty-five, to the printed word and its 
familiar forms". One can share the "fascina- 
tion, excitement and thrill" felt by others, as 
Jay remarks, "about the novelty of computers, 
word-processors.fetc]", and still see their pre- 
sent limitations in serious intellectual enquiry. 


volume rorm ( a rnrrn- sent limitations in serious intellectual enquiry 

that f hp C rIIvt ,S ? k by i hC l dd ^ reveIfltlon 11 is ^ciency, not the glow of nostalgia, which 

that the text was set up by the disappearing is at issue. ^ 


hot-metal type mode of printing). Future ver- 
sions of the dictionary will be made available 
from a data base to anyone with a spare termin- 
al to hand. This obviously presents great 
advantages in respect of the ability to update, 
to incorporate corrections and to store a wider 
range of information. None the less, sheer don- 
nish conservatism, or something, suggests that 
this will not be an unmixed blessing. This is 
apart from the fact that you will not be able to 
carry the whole caboodle around. The limita- 
tions of existing on-line retrieval systems, in 
terms of their typographic crudities, can easily 
be illustrated. OEDS has this entry: ■ 

Shqipetar (/kyi-patSj). Also Shfcylpetar, Ski- 
pliar, etc. [Alb.] = ‘Albanian sb* I. Cf. prec. 

1813 Penny Cycl. 1. 256/2 The Albanian . . . calls himself 
Slcipitar. and his native land Skipcrl. 1860 Chambms £>,- 
cyd. 1. 104/2 The Inhabitants, estimated at 1 ,900,000, form a 
peculiar people .... 

And so on. The refinement with which data are 
presented here may be partly a function of the 
subtlety of the conventions; but in addition 
there is a whole system of gradations made 
possible specifically by the battery of typo- 
graphic aids. Two sizes of bold type, two sizes 
of roman, two sizes of italics: upper case and 
small capitals combined; figures in bold and 
roman; the non-standard characters of the 
phonetic alphabet: minutely variable spacing 
and indentation. Everything on the page 
means something, down to a hair-space. 

If you try to replicate this on a typical VDU 
keyboard, you are liable to end up with results 
like these: 

IJjqjpetar. (fkyi’petar). AiMShk^pctarJS 

^The Alb'aiil v - 
wnuoU StapItar. and his native land Skiperi, I860 
Chambers^ Bncvcl. 1. 104\2 The inhabitants, 
mated at 1900000, fom i a peculiar people 


, .New OED", that is the on-line system, 
is anticipated with some eagerness by one of 
the contributors to the symposium Lexico- 
graphy, in a contribution called “Dictionaries 
of the next century”. It is a strange volume 
altogether. These are the proceedings of a col- 
loquium sponsored by the Fulbright Com- 
mission in 1984, a year grimly present to the 
mind of some participants. Far too many of the 
peripherals have been preserved along with the 
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Of course there is no reason : in principle whv /«* *H*i 

electronic keyboards should not contain a Iona operation, reproduced from 
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easier io use general purpose typographic lan- 
guage, so that users just have to inure them- 
selves to awkward simulations and fudged 


. r-'Q'- 

emergent data. Inhere are salvetes, valetes, 
summations, recommendations, conclud- 
ing remarks, thanks to the Longman Group 
for providing cocktails, and more of the 
phenomenology of a conference than non- 
partidDants YunJsss fh«*v □ i i \ _ ... 


effects. Where the older typography oermitteri P h ®J° menol °gy of a conference than non- 
flexible and, a,£we“ , they a re David Lodge) will 
>Uh; different size*, 7oun^°Mpfia!S?n!’ — t ® i * J*! 16 repefittm/ too, 

underlining, and spacing,, the dectrordSw ; ™ , P reSen ' ati »™. a » d again when 


' access codes to the last $ We « „ 

Y dream ,; thou 8 h as ^tasy Urn ? 

- doesn t seem very highly coloured 8 ^ 

At the start of the volume come a 

- on lustorical lexicography. n!e n IS - ? 

* cusses “Dr Johnson an d the I^L* 
verb : actually, more notice hasten £ 

* Johnson s coverage of the topic thanh, 

* ^ instance, David N 0 k«^ 
■ marked on the range ofilldstratio^ fi^ 

lime to ridiculous, in Johnson's ea’tiZt 

and its associated particles 
ia.es that Robert 
dictionary may have served as 
[Johnson’s] literary memory”. This belL, 
plaunble, for we know Jhfc 
opher Smart raided Ainsworth for i 
*l no ' “ d ij» e Thesaurus (1736) long remain* 

standard. Thomas Morell garnished it bi m 
with an index of words "of an obsolete 
unclassical, doubtful, or modem Character*, 
qrnte a Johnsonian enterprise. Dr Burchfield 
gives a rapid update on OEDS, while On 
compares recent dictionaries of the Emu 
language, British and American, undervarioos 
heads. One conclusion reached is (hat “the 
British dictionaries are much more araetf 
American English than the American fe 
tionaries are of British English". Ttt, the 
author observes, “should come as nosnpi» 
to anybody”. 

The most remarkable item is Allen Wiifo 
Read on "The history of lexicography", mfrfy 
very familiar material on early cwnpllatioM 
with more original findings. Read gnulgiigjj 
acknowledges the fact that "people at large 
have always wanted an academy’s dictioaaiy. 
in their belief that a sharp line divides (he 
correct from the incorrect; and even schoian 
have had difficulty in breaking away (runtis 
attitude”. He is as incapable as most correal 
lexicographers of understanding why lb 
might be so, complacently certain that Johnsoa 
marked out “the desirable paths in lexko- 
graphy" when he adopted a quasi-historied 
method. In addition, Read holds up to ridink 
critics of Johnson, who objected to the tack 
sion of vulgar and dialect forms. But he has; 
missed a central point. When John Rice ra- 
tioned as “the ignorant Blunder of a Country 
Headborough” the phrase , “reprehend hia* 
from Gay’s What d'ye Call it?, he was making* 
valid comment, for this is simply .a malaprtp 
ism (for apprehend ). The dictionary entry fc. 
misleading unless it registers that fact. Hiiior- ' 
ical lexicons must record error, but should Kt 
disguise it. When Fielding gave Mrs Slipslop 
her fractured English, he was not record^ 
acceptable or even likely forms. If hfchad^one 
out in the street and beard such forpis in 
would have written them out of his text.pe- 
cause the joke would have been killed. That b 
a larger consideration at stake here: writeddo ■ 
not set out to transcribe usage but (ptea)^ 
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It is .almost the same with John Hon 
Tooke’s comment regarding the presence 
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this, for the different signification and 
ety of English words, he will fiild cnoughw 
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parameters of unplainness 


Anth ony Burgess 

^ ght ^ ime: A gUidCt ° 

027638439 3 

GOWERS . 

TleComplete Plain Words 

275pp. HMSO. £3.95. 

OH7 01»15 __ 

-Hk right word is not the same as le mot juste. 
Peoplcdon't want plain words; they want char- 
bftjrfc and parameter. Gowerspeak is in order 
for our servants, who are civil since we can 
afford no other, but readers of the TLS are 
beyond matters of mere correctitude, which 
bu little to do with literature. Nor are the 
respective provenances of these two books a 
rSmmendation. We are chilled, or spurious- 
ly warmed. Why is the State concerned with 
prose decorum, unless as a Vorstellung to en- 
hance its WiUe 7 Why should the Reader's 
Olast, which specializes in making a bland 
die-mix of the world, bother itself with lan- 
page, except as a distorting Panglossian eye- 

il*s? . , , 

Well, there is money in prescriptivism, 
though probably little in descriptivism. Read- 
tfs Digest, which makes money enough out of 
feeding pobs to delicate stomachs, can clearly 
dfbrd the best prescriptive brains - all British, 
and not one without a master’s degree at the 
my least. These brains have put together a 
»eiy rigorous book. If the ambience suggested 
by the average issue of Reader's Digest is small- 
town America in sunshine, drugstore but no 
bar. Oak Park Illinois say, full of homespun 
idioms and slack vowels, this compilation must 
itand as a tough corrective. It is cisatlantic, 
anyway, and one of its functions is to take a 
stick to cisatlantic writers who think they are 
above consulting guides to usage. 

Uke this, for instance. 


The percipient reader will have observed the hand of 
Toomey in the above. The stress of invention is less 
arduous than the strain of word for word copying. 

Anthony Burgess, Earthly Powers. 

“The use of above as a noun ... is common in 
legal, official, technical or business writing”, I 
am told, “but is considered stilted in ordinary 
writing, and is best avoided there." So a query 
(?), not a cross (x), goes in front of that cita- 
tion. My usage is not exactly wrong, but it is 
infelicitous. Or it is “considered” so. The 
trouble is that I cannot for the life of me think 
how to put it right. The following I know how 
to put right too late, and I merit the cross: 

I may be a bad writer, but I am better than Howard 
Tucker when it comes to fabricating or lying. Being 
uncommitted to verifiable fact, as his kind of writer 
is, I can indulge in the free fancy that often turns out 
to be the truth. 

Anthony Burgess, Earthly Powers. 

I should have written “not being committed". 
Or rather the fictitious character writing, who 
calls himself a bad writer, should. As fiction 
thrives on doubtful idiolects, it is doubtful 
whether its solecisms are true meat for the 
prescriptive scalpel. Shakespeare is quoted 
consistently in this book as a horrible example. 
When we can write as good as what he can, we 
are In effect told, then we can start butchering 
grammar. But the butchering of grammar may, 
after all, be the first step towards writing like 
Shakespeare. 

The illustrative fiction chosen has been 
chosen to avoid those awkward moments when 
one cannot be quite sure whether one is facing 
aesthetic distortion or sheer plain bleeding 
ignorance. Lynne Reid Banks’s The L-Shaped 
Room is, I think, the favourite, with Paul 
Scott's The Jewel in the Crown and John le 
Carry's The Little Drummer Clrl galumphing 
after. (Why do you use galumphing! I do not 
know.) Such fiction borders stylistically on 
honest journalism, which, produced with 
speed and an empirical approach to grammar, 
shows the present state of the language. The 
usage doctor need not put his white coat on, 


but he had better be standing by. Here is Tony 
Partington in The Times : 

Stepping off the Hong Kong plane in Bangkok, the 
Third World greets you with a smack of hot wet air 
and a lug on (ho sleeve. 

“It is not", says the rcmedialist, “the Third 
World that steps off the plane, but ’you* or the 
writer." This is a mlsrelated construction, not 
uncommon in Shakespeare: 

Tis given out that, sleeping in mine orchard, 

A serpent slung me. 

If such misrelation goes on, and it does, and we 
are alt guilty, it may have something to do with 
an ancestral memory of a Latin construction. 
Shakespeare at Stratford Grammar School had 
perhaps been programmed into thinking of me 
. . . dormlertiem. It does not seem to me to be 
all that grievous a fault. We ought to allow 
Herman Melville, in Moby- Dick, to gel away 
with this: 

Uncommonly conscientious for a seaman, and en- 
dued with a deep natural reverence, the wild watery 
loneliness of his lire did therefore strongly Incline 
him lo superstition. 

And who is going to take it on himself to cor- 
rect the following? 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never learn’ d to stray. 

This Is, I think, probnbly the best usage 
compendium we have. It covers everything. It 
admits the major regional forms of English, 
granting them their own standards of correct- 
ness, and it even flirts with Isoglosses. But it 
carefully avoids the rigour of a truly scientific 
approach to the language, and one wonders 
whether this is a good thing. The symbols used 
to indicate pronunciation are horribly 
amateurish. To show haw Australasian Eng- 
lish sounds we need the International Phonetic 
Alphabet, but a kind of Readers Digest small- 
town softness forbids its use. You will learn 
here when and why you may or may not split an 
infinitive, but you will not learn what a mor- 
pheme or an allophone is. English usage con- 


tinues to occupy a cosy region where the inde- 
finable charms of divine philology prevail. And 
yet the compilers of this book are ail very tough 
linguists. 

Having this Reader's Digest guide, we don’t 
really need Plain Words. There is overlap, 
even of editorship (Janet Whitcut is in both), 
and there is only one section of Plain Words 
which deals in full with what the guide merely 
adumbrates. This is the account of the buzz- 
phrase generator, which apparently had its 
satiric origins in the Canadian Ministry of 
Defence. Here is a segment of it: 

0 divergent compensatory dysfunction 

1 elitist diagnostic polarisation 

2 operational empirical quotient 

3 supportive socio-economic synthesis 

4 viable unstructured validation 

For your ministerial or presidential speech you 
merely have to scribble 014 , and your secretary 
will fill it out to “divergent diagnostic valida- 
tion". Why, in books dedicated to the over- 
throw of gobbledegook and psychobabble, are 
such temptations put in our way? Really, 
perhaps, because there is a subconscious con- 
viction that none of us really wants plain 
words. Government functionaries may have 
been taught to address us without circumlocu- 
tion, though with no dangerous mnteyness, but 
people go on expecting big words from big 
offices. They don’t expect words to mean much 
anyway, actions speaking louder than. Speech 
and letters alike are phatic communion. We 
might as well have the high-sounding stuff 
‘'while we are at It; we have too much of the 
plain variety at home, and very loud too. So 
bring on your filitist empirical quotient and 
your supportive socio-economic dysfunction. 
And let’s have the parameters of both. 
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The Oxford Companion to 
Medicine 

Edited by John Walton, Paol B. Beeson 
and Ronald Bodley Scott 

■Positioned nearer to an encyclopedia than a 
dictionary, the Oxford Companion embraces both the 
; depth of the former ahd the precision ... of the latter 
. . . One Is particularly conscious of the editors’ skill in 
pitching their text at a level appropriate for both 
medicos and paramedics and for what publishers call 
general readers.’ Now Scientist 
0 19 261191 7, 2 volumes, illustrated, £66 [the set) 

NEWEDITION 

Dictionary of Computing 

Awn /ev/ews of the Brst edition: 

“Superbly , edited, with instructive entries and 
> Intelligent cross-referencing. This is a valuable and 
, reliable reference for the student as well as the 
computing professional.' Nature , 

0 19 8639134; Second edition, illustrated, E17.&0 

The Oxford Dictionary of 
Natural History 


fWrtbyMdwdiUIat^, 

Foreword tty David Attenborough ; 

It must be said that this Is a wonderfully compulsive 
- y < entries hre dear and precise, providing a ' 
explanation in straightforward terme.’- The 

019 217720 6, £20.00 ‘ * /• ; ' . 
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Kelly has compiled an invaluable antfmtich- 
%al Who’s Who. They areas here, including 
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NEW EDITION 

TbeOxford Companion to 

Edited b? Margaret Drabble 

’Miss Drabble and her team of contributors have done 
a splendid Job and the new Companion is a credit to 

them all, scholarly, informative, and fine company. 

TheEoonomlst [ . . .. . . 

■A book one turns to with constant pleasure, and 
which achieves the seemingly impossible task of _ 
being both lively and judicious at once- it is a book 
with much style and little prejudice.’ The Times 
Literary Supplement 
019 866130 4, Fifth edition, £17.60 

The Oxford Companion to 
the Literature of Wales 

E<Ute<Ibyll4eStvlMni 

'Enjoyable ... a useful woilrof reference notonlyon 
Welsh literature but on the whole history of Wales. 
Sunday Telegraph ' , 

•Deserves to be warmly commended and . 
recommended.' Book News from Wales 

019 211686 3. £17.60. 
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Dialects of the tribe 
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Hugh Kenner 


Splendidly edited by Walter Blair and Victor 

Fischer, the new University of California Press 

MARK TWAIN Mark Twa * n Library edition of Adventures of 

Adventures of Huckleberry Finn Huckleberry Finn (with maps, notes and glos- 

Edited by Walter Blair and Victor Fischer Vnh. ml*w fi" 1 ?? simuIta neously wilh 

432pp, with 173 illustrations. University of ?J£S° l £ ,y t °f American 

California Press. £14.50 (paperback £5 95 ) Regional English (DARE). Both are instal- 
0520053370 * ' mcnls of huge and majestic projects. The 

FREDERIC G. CASSIDY (ChlerEdttor) J? 1 * 8 and Mf ™ of Mark Twain , on which the 

DicUonary of American Regional English f ° r the tcxts of 

Volume One: Introduction and A-C ts inexpensive trade editions, has been in 

903pp. Harvard University Press. £42.50 preparatjon for years and envisages seventy 

067420511 1 volumes. As for DARE, its roots go back 

“““t a century, to the founding of the Amer- 

A century ago Mark Twain prefaced Huckle- ' w n h' 'wrSh?^ 6 ^ in 1 ? 89, t , he very year 
berry Finn with the claim that he had preserved Lh ^idect^iaio^^h^ ^ ^ 

distinctions among no fewer than seven di- ZL.JZT ^ another pro J cct that 
elects: -the Missouri Negro Sex the ex- for f^^^^^^t^ingsystem 
tremest form of the Backwoods South-West- Wriahfi fiS? ° f J' eE,0, | aI *P eech - 
ern dialect, the ordinary ‘Pike-County’ dialect cma ir ^ i ®® l W ^ ork could be confined to a 
and four modified varieties of this last” The ? a ^? h ls,and ‘ But America, as even Amer- 
shadings, he further asserted had noVb«n 

done at haphazard but painstakingly, and not From S A y “ lra f l ? W ? vastne ss. 

by guesswork but “with the trustworthy guid- asTo^LrS ? tS" Yor ^ou t as far 
ance and support of personal familiarity with ™ Barcelona to Moscow. Three million 

these several forms of speech". So readers V’ 

were not to suppose "that all these characters f — /A 

were trying to talk alike and not succeeding". ( A 

Being a notorious joker, Twain was quickly ■ if / M 

and widely doubted, but in 1979 a scholar V*B 

named David Carkect succeeded in isolating ^ B , ^BB 

all seven dialects and assigning them to their W W 

speakers. One thing that made this Teat diffi- ~ ~ ^ 

cult is that the dialects in Huckleberry Finn are 

not set off against a “standard English” narra- ^ 

bve. The entire book is non-standard , in fact it 
challenges the assumption that “standard" has 
ascertainable meaning. The opening sentences 

You don’t know about me, without you have read a W 

book by the name of 'The Adventures of Tom 

Sawyer, but that ain't no matter. That book was * W M. /m. ^^Bk , 

made by Mr. Mark Twain, and he told (he truth, W W* 9 

mainly. There was things which he stretched, but • M M , Bf 

mainly he told the truth. 

Uiat is the book’s narrative voice, Huck’s 
own. Now listen as the voice oFNigger Jim rises ■ 

clear of it: “Ole Missus - dat’s Miss Watson - 

she pecks on me all de time, entreats me pooty ?B ^B^" 

Ssto t bl oriJ B ^ she WoaIdn * s* 11 me 

Hete, by f " “Ihri OTtiT — 

theBado|pMim(w^»^ n dialect”: 1 “My 

Penrodf t whs a-sayin' - pass ^ 

that-air sasser o mlasses, won't ye? - I was B 

n^/. .* 0 4lstcr Dan,a P‘ this nii- 

ofl ^ e fodT PUw-Coub- A 

ty modifications: Twro.yean ago last Christ- " ^ 

mas, your Unde Silas was coming up from ^ f 

th « Old Laity Rook, and she 

biowed out a cylinder-head and crippled a i » ^Wf 

Babtist nd 1 ^ cd ’ He was a ® 

0 be ^ e P Ne sro ”Orie$ns rt 

“? I ! U S^ U,lty ‘ ,Nc>yrIeMa,! was tb® sortof : ’■ Ni r-< 

^imtakingpessTwain took'rightfiil pridein '■ ■ ■ i . — y 

■ t fe| W ^ 1°^ : “B a ' bt ^ t! " ■“d' ^the conuna be- - ' : ■ ' • ^ 

me qfSIily Alphab 

flank it by Icttin n P 6 PP- ™<™e* Ond Rudson. Paperback;£5.95.Q500 

■S^tor«tonlhSprih»ed^el^ B S tanSgratlon: Sven - 

NriM onuM^ria', J2- JSSKSS! . 
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been bom in or near where they were inter- 
viewed, and not to have travelled or stayed 
away long enough for habits of idiom to be 
contaminated. To obtain a pronunciation pro- 
file, they were also taped as they read “Arthur 
the Rat”, a grim little tale tessellated out of 
several hundred test words (hoarse / horse, 
morning / mourning, greasy, business, out, 
roof, room). Over a century ago Henry Sweet 
was using it for similar purposes in England. 

The long questionnaire was shrewdly de- 
signed. It begins, Cassidy tells us, 

with the neutral subject of time in order to allay 
possible suspicions of some hidden purpose on the 
pan of the investigator. Next come weather and 
topography, equally neutral and safely concrete. 
Houses, furniture, and household utensils follow 
with dishes, foods, vegetables and fruits. And so the 
questions continue to more abstract topics: honesty 
and dishonesty, beliefs, emotions, relationships 
among people, manner of action or being .... 

And when someone said, “I shouldn’t have 
said snuck\ sneaked is the right word", the 
self-correction was noted. 

TTiis is a sequence of typical questions: 
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- “ “ CVe . D - ■ Vrtiat joklng or. uncomplimentary words do you 


StSpBasasas : - 

marks of, eiijriort. So Constrained tiSZXSi v fiSStF * the Sooe ^ stumblcd at random, ! ' ( A dllto fbr Mt ) : : 










hole in the road, elsewh^r* « , 
“chuckhole") seems virtually confifi' 
hicky and Tennessee. 
seems, you hear “crazy bone" (for tS 7,1 
the elbow, which you don’t wj/fe 
thougli least often in the Deerf?^^ 

New York Qty. And M 

“Big Mamma" in only eleven stateSS 
Southern, and even there the usage^^ 
dominantly black. 

Though DARE offer, hunfcd, „ ^ 

n J* 4 v ? ewin 8 with ^ 
they tell us being meitri cable from ^ 
question of the moment was worded. iJf 
nately, DARE’s users can consul! fheWhyj 

rr^ab^^' 0 "^ 1 ^ 

•SJSSS-SESSCSf 

them 1 — un P a ved roads get very rongh, joJ^ 

The place in the elbow that gives you , 
feeling if you hit It against lomethincT ^ 

moL^”? 0rdSdOPe ° PlearoUnd htnwf «>l ■ 

So what the “buttonwood” map teens to 
show is not the range of the woid 
wood" but the range of informants itfoife 
knew the same tree as ■ sycamore ”, and coddfo 
effect translate betwen two idioms. TV 
“chughole” map locates totalitarian* who (4 
the whole mess a chughole, not people fix 
whom such a hole is an incident in the mm (a 
is “pothole” in Maryland, where I live). Ne& 
er question seems elegantly enough framed to 
draw a border around the usage it is after. 

In what spirit a word is used, and bow ad* 
sively, is another question dictionlries u? 
poor at answering. It seems evident (hatin'^ 
mamma” territory “grandmother” remains die 
standard word, “Big Mamma” a playful vtriut 
“ and that is different in principle from *ctuj 
bone”, for which there isn’t & standard wonk 
medicine, so far as I know, having po (en 1 
for (hat brief surfacing of the ulnar nerva. 
Volume Two of DARE may be expected to 
show us where “funny-bone” is the nameof 
choice. The OED, which gives “funny-bo*’ 
as “the popular name for thgt part of theefcw 
...” - finessing the fact that it has Muama 
save popular ones- also deigfis tonotia*cri*j 
bone (US), the ‘funny-bone’”. I would flea, 
that “funny-bone” is natural to me became I 
grew up in an Anglophile region of Cami, 
though we are left with no explanation for the | 
rarity of “crazy bone” in polyglot Ncvf Yod ! 
City. 

Mention of the OED mayserfetorcfflbdB ! 
that the great work, as William Empwa 
to call it, relied by definition on printed 
sources. But any dictionary of regions! usage; 
must rely heavily on fieldwork with living is- ; 
formants, and we have seen bow the framing^; 
questionnaires can be tricky. ProfosSor ; 
cites a French inquirer in 1915, who noted tW ' . 
the time to refine a questionnaire was d/frU* ; 
fieldwork had been done. Lafo in the fl*> . 
and in just a few communities, DASEsobqkd 
tBb names of wildflowers with the aid fifeokje 
photographs instead of word?. Why ■* 
“greatly increased the ficldworker’shurdea'is , 
unclear, as Is why it couldri’t alsd have be<9: 
done with trees, birds, insects, bushes. If 
have 'eased problems of the buttonwood / •F 1 ' i . 
imqre class, 

A second obvious limitation of living inf® 1 ' \ 
mants is, that they'conflne investigation : 
present-day lifetime. Not even infonflWj ; 
MDOOlj {a Baltimore teacher horn in 1 
aged nirtety-oije when . the interview W04 ; . 

«n«l4 loaji ths IlMIlilV dOre tflSlDw?* :,. 


reader pnders(^od what the writer is tryihjr to - aDnninrmMt,*'^ pri)per shape, with the .■ r ToteiladogtoattactananimaloraDerson u . p hmuiuuib icohiw 

wasi abovb^U, n&y** when the int^ew ^; .. 
ry-’i'- - ' : f ; : • tcUad °8 tojie down on the ground and ir^ r place, couldleadthe inquiry more thaius^.,.. 

:,r^ passed over the kind of reader who; re- * ■ - ‘ - W back into the mneteenth 

: ^"8 ;; & -Aten caft perceive nothing W while pro- ,? 0 ^ SS- aSf " e?chinterviewlook about a week to cflnjgj ■ 

orthographic effrontery. Mark T\vain 8 iiver : ! tl?ree wliifoes pfo-^rj k 5 f 1 ^ &““?» V«ti : fay ; the net harvest of them all id simply ■ wtattffl; j 

1 ’■*. •. Americans knew about local idiom In • . 1 

: A coirnc^. that thrash-''- Vo j u “» e , ^ ' * t^DAREtntxy prewits its 

out its history haf lackhd a capital In the sense rirrto«sd g P 0 ^. ri k ; beautifully r , fo r &M foti tlm^ mlSfeV , fishin8 r h historical sequence, like the 0&)>M : J 

lOf^ndotY or.Pai^ Vr' Wlshftit^D ii mer^y "*'• 1 sometimes conSences with tiie sixteen^. . 

where the Goveriuniont is W ««ri Kt' a™’ ^toenseprojectof which it betokenli thectm^ 2!r^“ jT 1 !?} ^phrase. That Is not . tury. To such an entry, often many inches k# 

t it is. the wsv Ihp. tha j : fliure at t .J 





iyw.w com - j le line of type.- - i-- 

^S^iaprom-; Laihbrf, de^rite 1 
lettyng tne^oniRU- ter gives to the ahestioanaires,; mOst of vp -i 
ij*.^tjhpwryouat QARE ; puts on show hfos.been drawh^] 
4?^?^ or f) .ta pH- : iprih^d .solirces. the 1 sysUm^by-^^,® 
J£- P*-. .’were; scanned is npt pearly 

phtighol^: (a 1 ,;,' e^rlyyearsareading prograinwas^leu^^®;' 
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^volunteers marked possible examples of 
Snalisms in more than two hundred Amer- 
2o novels, short stories, plays, and poems, 
uter as the enterprise found its bearings, we 
have DARE'S staff casting its net into seas 
Jem with letters, diaries, travel journals, re- 
Inal fictions, newspapers. While we leam 
^ch about the caveats that attended selection 
the catch, we could wish to have the 
reave of the net described. 

Perfection, though, is a direction. The con- 
tent is vast, so is, the time-span, and the 
criteria are provisional. Towards the end of his 
introduction we find Professor Cassidy reflect- 
ing with reluctance that the task of covering all 
IS regional variation in American English is 
-beyond human accomplishment". In a project 
He this the things you do find out help define 
riut you would ask Rbout in that second lifc- 
ijjne that the gods never grant. In this life 
DARE* staff performed prodigies, and 
ucumulated wonders for our delectation. 

tock Beer, N. Chiefly Nth: A relatively sweet dark 
beer brewed in winter for consumption in the 
wing . , . “called ‘bock* - In English buck or gaat- 
tecouie of its great strength in making its consumers 
mm* and tumble about Like these animals." (1111- 
Bob, 1856.) 

toiadous, ad], adv (prob blend of bold + auda- 
nw) Chiefly Sth, S Midi: audacious .... 
“be . . Jea' plum bodacious hipped an’ ruinated 
ler." (reported from the Ozarks. 1929) 

[About “hipped" we may guess while we 
wait for the "H" volume.] 

Bubble and Squeak : . . . “most recipes have no 
dmilariiy to (he English dish of the same name. In 
Mime il’s a left-over contrivance: cold cooked beef, 
cold tmashed [s/c] potatoes, cold cabbage, shredded 
nioa, etc., browned in pork fat and served with 
lioepr. It’s hearty, and cleans out the refrigerator." 


Settling the quisquous 


We leam too that the “buck" in “pass the t 
buck" abbreviates buckhorn knife (le, knife [ 
wilh a buckhorn handle), once used as a token \ 
in poker; that In saying a horse “bucks" (leaps ( 
upward with arched back) we’re remembering j 
ta maleness (hence "buck”, to oppose - j 
“buck", to push); 'that buckaroo, however, de- 
rives not from "buck” but from Spanish “va- 
quero", cowboy. 

You learn, in fact, so much that, like Eric 
Partridge’s splendidly cranky Origins, DARE 
can hold you for half an hour when you had 
intended merely a purposive visit. Look up 
coffin nail (a cigarette, reported from every 
: slate but Nevada) and you find yourself linger- 
ing ani coffin varnish (whiskey, especially of 
low quality), coffin-carrier (the great black- 
backed gull, Lams marinus), coffee-worm (the 
common worm used for fish-bait, from the cus- 
tom of attracting them with used coffee- 
grounds). Note that what creates such surreal 
• groupings (fag, booze, gull, worm) is simply 
. tlte alphabet. : . • * 

We would give much to hear the quality of 
the talk from which “coffin-varnish’ 1 and "cof- 
fee-worm" are natural ebullitions. Alas, one 
inevitable lack (n DARE * s word-by-word, treat- 
ment is what no word-by-word treatment can 
respond to, th6 drive of living rhythm. A. fall- 
acy that all dictionaries tend to foster, for afi 
. |heir usefulness and fascination, is that speech 
: ® awde of conjoined words. But it is writing 
that proceeds by choosing words. It is even 
attainable that in living speech there is no. 
®ich thing qs a word. Far fro® being.olements 
|hat we use to speak with, words are units of 
atteptldn that we dissect speech Info, D4RE- 
■ Wfac; 1 for analytic convenience. Humaps had 
.' heeti speaking for millennia before that was 
f^slblp. The “word” , a'strlng of letterri flanked 
with spaces, seems a by-product of the great 
Fhoebdcian discovery that speech could . bp 
' : ®*PP®d on to phonetic symbols. That Is why it 
feonly with Written materials that lexicography 
;• n.reaUy . comfort abld, . . • ' : 

• O^h^h! brings ub back to Mark Twain's 
phtinyation that i T he wqs attempting,: by 
Alphabetic meai)?, to corivey the effect ot pre- 
: • WphabOtic pbfcnomena. “Wboo-oop j- bow 
^ neck sj^d ipread, for the pet Child of 
' a-comihk” There we have Twain 
V hf* tiltticult, deceptive task of somehow 

, “hhat^g the strehms of utterance from width 
, ‘:;'.«5^?phy!g^to pick ite ‘‘vmrda*; The 
. - t^^rf who emitied 'such , a wonddr, likely 
.’ ^ldji’tbavo wilwhat^^ad”: was meant to 
meartl-hJ^r Thl iUJtai-'- /A 1 *. «li U<r nrfd its 


Edwin Morgan 

MAIRI ROBINSON (Edilor-ln-chkD 

The Concise Scots Dictionary 

819pp. Aberdeen University Press. £17.50. 

0080284914 

This admirable book, a dictionary of the Scots 
language from the twelfth century to the pre- 
sent time, makes accessible to a larger public 
the material contained in the many volumes of 
the Scottish National Dictionary and the (still 
incomplete) Dictionary of the Older Scottish 
Tongue. It has been put together with much 
care, and packs a great deal of information (for 
example, time-span of usage, geographical dis- 
tribution) Into its entries, through space-saving 
abbreviations and minimal punctuation. There 
is an introduction giving a history of the Scots 
language, as well as instructions on how to use 
the dictionary. Readers would be well advised 
to study the latter, as Scottish spelling is notor- 
iously unsettled. The historical approach, too, 
means that what will seem to a present-day 
reader to be the real or natural form of a Scots 
word, with the spelling helping to indicate the 
pronunciation rather than conceal it, may be 
relegated to secondary status. To the un- 
tutored reader it must seem rather perverse that 
if he looks up oot or moose he Is told to see out 
or mouse. Burns, of course, wrote "To a 
Mouse", not ‘Tae a Moose”, though doubtless 
he spoke it the second way. A modem poet, 
more conscious of the desire to be seen to be, 
as well as to be, Scottish, would write “moose". 
Readers, however, will soon master the con- 
ventions of the book, and find their way among 
variant forms. 

Where Scottish institutions retain a separate 
tradition from their counterparts in England - 
in law, in religion, in education - the compilers 
have been diligent in their Inclusions and con- 
cise in their definitions. Here are the judicial 
panoply of procurator fiscal writer to the Signet , 
and master of mortifications', the mysteries of 


excambion and avizandum, the tack and the ( 
roup. Theological enquirers will be able to dis- 
tinguish the United Free Church from the Uni- 
ted Presbyterian Church, the United Secession 
Church and the Continuing United Free 
Church-, and it is to be hoped they will not 
hunker doon (“derisive reference to kneel- 
ing and genuflexion in non-Prcsbytcrian 
worship”). Educationists will find the Ordin- 
ary Degree unravelled for them, and will be 
able to tell a jannie from a rfi«. A useful feature 
of the Dictionary is that characteristic phrases 
are included as well as individual words, so that 
the reader will learn how to gie the gunk , get 
laldie, lowse his pock, tak a scunner, sing gray 
thrums, flee the blue doo and ding doun Tantai- 
lon. If he survives these operations, he can 
discover why Bums was angered by fhe factor's 
snash , and was not worried by a dolmen icker in 
a throve. And if he has a taste for words, as well 
as a thirst for Information, he is sure to find 
some terms which he would dearly like to re- 
vive or to put into wider circulation. What 
could one not do with quisquous (“perplexing, 
doubtful, debatable")? How startling to be 
umbersorrow (“fit, robust"), how bold to be 
fantoosh ("flashy, ultra-fashionable")! 

Obviously a “concise” dictionary cannot 
have everything. It will tell you how toga? tac 
Freuchle (“go to blazes") but not how to get off 
at Paisley (practice coitus interrupts). It will 
not help you with the huge entire vocabulary 
of Hugh MacDiarmid. Even the word ewa, 
which opens two of his best-known poems 
(“Scots Unbound” and “Milk-Wort and Bog- 
Cotton"), is absent. It is true that if you know 
ewa means "come away" you can find that 
meaning under the headword come, though 
even there every spelling except ewa is given 
(ca way, ca waw , c’way, quay). But if you don’t 
know the meaning of ewa, how do you find it 
out? If you are interested in Glasgow speech 
and writing, as you may well be, given the 
salience of Glaswegian literature during recent 
years, you will find that the Dictionary on the 
whole seems still to be working on the East 


Coast axis, and has not brought itself to include 
words like bampot, chanty-wrassler, lumber, 
king off , malky, manky and moolhie. Is this a 
clear case for a supplement? 

Oil the publication date of the dictionary, 
The Scotsman's first leader was headed “A 
Sleek it Plot", and referred to the dosing of 
Garlcosh by British Steel as a devious means of 
ensuring the eventual closing of Ravenscraig. 

No doubt the editorial heading was not un- 
connected wilh the publication, but sleekit 
(“smooth, plausible, sly, cunning, not to be 
trusted") is an excellent example of a word still 
widely used and specific to Scotland. On the 
same day, the Glasgow Herald included a news 
item about a bakery manageress in Glasgow 
who had won a claim Cor unfair dismissal after 
calling a woman customer a “glaikit bugger". 
Certainly no one in the case misunderstood the 
meaning of giaikit (“foolish, stupid, of low in- 
telligence"). 

It is often asked how far some form of Scots 
can survive. One encouraging answer is given 
hy the Dictionary itself, which shows that 
although words die out. many new ones have 
come in in the twentieth century. If one adds 
idioms and syntax, there are still many differ- 
ences- more, probably, than most people sus- 
pect - even between Scottish English (as dis- 
tinct front Scots) and English English . A young 
poet like W. N. Herbert con still lake the risk 
today of writing in a rich, full, inventive Scots. 
But it is worth noting also how amazed and 
anxious, and even angry, some English readers 
of James Kelman’s prose fiction have been, 
confronted not by what they would call "Scots" 
but by a Glaswegian speech and tone that are 
continuously and deliberately at odds with 
standard southern English. The introduction 
to the dictionary speaks of the “variety of the 
resources of the Scots language" and hopes 
that the book may be "a contribution to the 
I self-assurance of the Scottish people about 
* their language". There seem to be some signs 
l that such hopes are not misplaced. 


Mapping the vowels 


A, J^Altken^tt»^^ 

JAMES MATHER and H. H. SPEITEL (Editors) 

The linguistic Atlas of Scotland (Scots Sections) 
Volume Three: Phonology 
398pp. Croom Helm. £135. 

085664 7160 • ‘ ■ 

Th6 volume under review is the third of the 
three in which the Linguistic Sumy ofStXrt-: 
land (Scots Section) had planned to complete 
the publication of the results of its invesbga-, 
tions of Scots speech begun thirty-eight years 
ago. Rather unusually , the Lowland Scots sur . 
vey (there is also, still in progress, a survey of 
Scots Gaelic on more traditional lines) 
oilt its work in two quite 5 «P“ at€ 

collections o( . 

published in Volumes One (1975) and Two 
nVm of its Atlas, are the outcome of two 
postal questionnaires sent out in the ear y 
1950s to some thousands of address^ m I^w; 
land Scotland and adjacent areas (faded ng 
Cumberland and Noribumberlan^ 
event the first questionnaire was by 

some 1,774 persons and the, second by 832, thus 
supplying the chief advantages of thb method 

oMnformation-gathering: felaU^^^P 0 ®^ 

and density of coverage (in 

Survey of English Dialects, ^ entirely decent , 

on the alternative field-worker- method, 

; covered only 313 localities for the wholp of 

En ^t nd Word'geography volumes F«enf, 

i ■ mapped or listed pr both. tjie 

. rant localities -for such ItemB .as head over 
heels" (fr6m north to south,: 

^ owerheld, turn cattle, heekter gowdle, 

• Bonier your creels^ which, for exam- 

Se &’Js a basket' for peats or fish, go^ 
T 1 ®' T^r. L irt H wdcat and 


English emir, crlt, croui , cm* , apparently from 
Old Welsh (Welsh crwl, ahoy). Since thbww 
-iaminrident w ith that originally settled by the 

Buffl , 

a relic of the vocabqJary of theft, stoik-iendlngi ■ 
Welsh-speaking British slaves? The totel num- 
ber of items presented in this way is 180 and 
Volume Two also contains an invaluable index 
to over 25,000 individual words or phrases 

occurring as responses. • • 

Volume Three presents a selection of the 
results of quite separate investigation 
conducted over approximately two decades (c ■ 
1953-73) by some seventeen' fieldworkers in- 
vestigating some 188 localities, but principally 
two fieldworkers covering 136 localitie? be- 
tween them. Uniquely among surveys of : this 
sort, the Scottish survey set out to investigate 
not, as usual, variant local pronunciation* 

• individual words, but variations from locality 
to locality In total systems of vowels (including 
diphthongs). The fieldworkers’ quMtionpanc 
was designed to elicit the pronunciations of iht 
middle-aged or elderly informant he ;ha d . 
chosen to represent •• 

aeries of words, beet, n*ei> leeubeat, meat, 

cheat eta (sixty-four pre-f . a # s ^ c ? nd 

series ,/terrf. breed, weed , head, bread etc (s«iy 
pre-rf words), a series where the vWel is word- 
finah and So on through eleveh structural posi- 

\ So* IfvbWel, tortotal ofW^TWs 

1 is the ^polysyslemlc" approach devised by J. G. 
Catfordfn the early 95tfr. Tteiwta of this 
tire now presented in the first half bf IJifl 
^ume^dlsplay how mhny vowtils each, 
dialect used ip each position , what 
• tiach of these Vowels was, and in which worp* 

: each vowel was found. Appended 
. ■■ a note of thd Inforinahfa’realizaUons andsfcjec’ 

f ■ rt °^vSo^seis of rnapfl which "the vojunte 
■ ' also offers make use of a new concept;uivont«d 
; for ihhvolumebyiu ^ 

i : called iheypolyphoneme *. psaeptially ® 


wild-cat); or “youngest , of a brood , WP , rentilp some dialed* fo prerge’te otherslo 


ti. -i. 




in displaying, in the 110 “systemic maps , 
which dialects have or have not merged poten- 
tially mergeifcA'*-"*''Ufek in each of the structu- 
ral positions. On the other hana, *.%*«««* that 
many of the }75 “word maps” will contain 
built-in ambiguities, which can only be fo-’ • 
solved by reference back to the.lists: . does the 
poly phoneme £ in reflexes of “hot” represent 
the vowel of hate or that of get in a particular 
locality? (Either of these is possible.) 

• . . As there art bound to be some among those 
who encounter this book who will be puzzled to 
knbwwhat is thc paint of all the abstruse and 

forbidding data here so expensively presented 
.(was microfiche' publication considered, one 
wonders?), it is a pity that the editore did not 
take ft upon themselves to illustrate the kinds c 
of purposes they hoped their book would serve 
and some of the matters of wider Interest It . 
reveals. It does seem, for example, from some 
of the systemic, maps and from most of the 
word maps, that Shetland’s, and, to a less com- 
plete extent; Orkney’s, closest mainland pho- 
nological relatives are the dialects of south 
Angus and east Perthshire, as J; C, CaifoTd 
• 'had earlier conjectured. Whatare the linguistic 
' and, equally interesting, extra-linguistic ex- 
planations of this? Again, some of the maps 
falily obviously point to sound-changes in 
progress. But perhaps we may hope for a one- 
yolunte, cheaper, concise linguistic atlas of 
Scotland, crimed tit a wider audience, Irt which 
interpretative comment of this so!rt will find its 
v 'dudp|ace, 

Me ?n white we have been given an unrivalled 
J register of the phonological structures of 186 
Scottish and northern Irish and two northern 
. Ertjiish dialects, on which dialeclologjsts of all 
> persuasions, language historians, and students ■- 
of 'language generally, ctin build now and ip the 

ntiar and the distant future. ; 

, Volufoe One of the great LbiguiSUcAttmqf tht . 
; Gulf Staten n “general dialect surVey In oight- 
( American] southern states” , has recently been 
: . . published (37fipp. Athens, .GtiptgjjUjuW- 
f rify of .Georgia Press.'' $60. 0 0715 .7). ; 

i Edited by . Lee Pederson , H is de^ribed as a 

!•- “handbook" for the A^K,: 
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Contending schools 


David Papineau 


ADAM KUPER and JESSICA KUPER (Editors) 
The Social Science Encyclopedia 
916pp. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. £29.95. 
07102 00080 

It was ironic that when Sir Keith Joseph de- 
cided in 1984 to take the “science" out of the 
"Social Science Research Council” and re- 
name !V he “Economic and Social Research 
Council”, the sociologists, whose scientific 
credentials he was aiming to diminish, were 
almost entirely united in favour of his termino- 
logical innovation. This was not due to any 
sudden moss defection to Thatcherism from 
within the sociological camp, but simply be- 
cause the one question on which the warring 
sects of phenomenologisrs, critical theorists, 
symbolic interactionists, neo-Wittgenstein- 
jans, hernieneuticians, Hegelian Marxists, 
Foucaultian perspectivalists, ethnomethodo- 
logjsts and deconstructionists can all agree is 
that, whatever sociological theorizing is, it isn't 
natural science. Among sociologists only the 
structuralist Marxists and the number- 
crunching positivists have ever had any preten- 
sions to scientific status, and neither of these 
groups is nowadays the force it used to be. 

The^ 'science" in Adam Kuper and Jessica 
Kuper s The Social Science Encyclopedia does 
not however signify any revived commitment 
to either of these fading minorities, so much as 
the lack of any suitable alternative term for the 
range of subjects covered, which includes, as 
well as sociology, such allied trades as anthro- 
pology, economics, psychology and politics. 
Indeed it is one of the chief virtues of the 
Encyclopedia that it succeeds, throughout this 
range, in giving full representation to the many 
contending schools of social scientific thought. 

The Encyclopedia consists of over seven 
hundred entries, arranged alphabetically, on 
topics like Laing, laissez-faire, Leach, Jexico- 
statistics, liberalism and Locke. As it happens 
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economics gets somewhat more attention than 
sociology, which in turn slightly outscores 
psychology, anthropology and politics. There 
are also relevant entries from philosophy, his- 
tory and biology, and from such specialisms as 
demography, linguistics and industrial rela- 
tions. 

Although the Encyclopedia itself quite prop- 
erly avoids such questions as whether the social 
sciences are really sciences, aiming merely to 
reflect current orthodoxy, it is interesting to 
note how that orthodoxy itself varies between 
different subject areas. Thus where the 
sonologists often take pains to disavow scien- 
tific status, the economists seem to be general- 
ly free from anxieties about their scientific 
standing. The psychologists, on the other 
hand, seem desperately keen to win scientific 
recognition, often succumbing to the tempta- 
tion to clothe everyday ideas in special jargon 
(as, for example, in "attribution theory”, 
“cognitive dissonance" and "personal con- 
struct theory”). No doubt these differences re- 
flect the fact that where sociology has a huge 
and as yet largely unexplored subject-matter, 
and economics has to some extent succeeded in 
charting out a limited and relatively tractable 
domain, psychology faces the problem that 
many of the things it would like to tell us about 
are already part of our commonsensical “folk 
psychology”. 

The principles governing the choice of the 
Encyclopedia's entries are not entirely clear. 
There has obviously been some division of 
labour, with various subject editors arranging 
for coverage of topics within their own disci- 
plines. This has produced some redundancy: 
as well as “semantics” (philosophy) we get 
“semantic differential" (psychology), ‘‘semio- 
tics’' (sociology) and “transformational gram- 
mar' (linguistics); as well as “game theory" 
(sociology) we get “public choice" and “public 
goods" (politics) and “game theory, economic 
applications". But this overlap is not necessari- 
ly a defect. It embodies active disagreement as 
often as unnecessary repetition, and in general 


are put tomesidef, ferelTmuTsST 

aarsiasr-Si 

the right level for likely reader p ? 1 ^ 1 

good are the tengerC" 8 ^^ 

disciplines. The only real excenLoi,.!^ 
statistical and mathematical^*^ 
tend to sacrifice intuitive e*ni. ^ 
mathematical abstraction and fa 
beofli tt,ehe,ptofoemriK 

kin? tS ,S K Certam,y 8 ** ^ a booffi 
kind. The obvious comparison is with the te! 

naUonal Encyclopedia of the Social Sd^ 
But that is a major work in eighteen vZS 
not a handbook of this kind. Aad ji J ? 
fished in 1968, and so is inevitably now 

it? dat f d , Not that ,his new 

that up to date. Perhaps the tonic 
quently looked up by casual readers sfl be 
structuralism". But the relevant uZl 
rentrates almost entirely on anthropology* 
linpiistics, and though there are brief tS 
of Piaget and Barthes, there Is no lodiofa 
that figures like Althusser, Foucault MdUcu 
are also conventionally included in the an* 
turahst pantheon. And as for “post-streetur* 
ism , there is nothing at all; nor is Him m 
mention whatsoever, so far as I could sre.tf 
either Derrida or deconstruction. But theseue 
relative quibbles. Finding room for every hw 
intellectual enthusiasm would probabiy odr 
have hastened the day when this new what 
will itself appear dated. As it is, ,7k So* 
Science Encyclopedia should prove usefdfa 
some years to come. 



i Biographical 
Encyclopedia of Composers 

by David Mason Greene 

Written with humour, style and the vast 
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Collins Concise Spanish 
Dictionary 

, ici8^ Italian 

ictionary 

TWo new titles in the bi-linguai range 
pioneered by the highly successful Collins- 
Robert French Dictionary.' Coverage of . ’ 
current-Spanish firicludlng Latin American 

kno^ed^*ri3 , ^ r,,s vasl • forms) and Italian is dear, condseand 
' fSX , ^ adin S music scholar, this comprehensive and Includes thousands of 

facts 3 Wea,lh ° l i!lustraiive Phases and examples. 

' ,^mfnS L d and anecdQtes ■ CoHlnsConorw Spanish Dfclonerv 

: ihe^do/ a m U s C r P<,Ser ' S COnlribuli ™ 10 “af 4345 ,024f **> 

2 ™™” .'HOSPHIM aas.BimmhBdbttk 2 K>*m mm hardtack 

Collins Concise Dictionary of 
Quotations 

' £ ^fe^^PN^ndedited collection of 
Over 8000 quotations arranged alphabetically 
.!& ® u i hor ' fpomThucydidesto = ' 
Thatcher, from Dfcn^ to Bob Dylan - 

8 Li Menken’s Dictionary of 

Quotations O' it ; 

; tL^ nc ^ n ’- 0 58inaland’w[d^^nyirw.- : 

32.POO qUotatlopr m?, 

■ W9?> kuroes ana histofy 

andDraWings 

one ofBritaih’sbesi ; ; - ' • ' 
collections. of French paintings housed in the 
jpQl^ artgallGry at Kelvingrpvq, Glasgow/'. . 
:f$BN 000 43^497 ;■ , - - V 7 -•? •• 
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reflects the way in which disciplinary bound- 
aries often give rise to and preserve quite diver- 
gent approaches to common questions. Each 
entry is individually attributed to its author, 
and the reader is warned in the general intro- 
duction that contributions may well express an 
optional perspective rather than an authorita- 
tive consensus. 

A far more serious fault is the lack of a 
proper referencing system. There is no index. 

Instead there is simply a list of the entry titles, 
together with cross-references appended to 
some of the entries. The cross-references 
themselves are often defective. While the entry 
on “self-concept” refers us to “G. H. Mead", 
the latter entry does not refer us back; “symbo- 
lic interactionism" refers us to "Goffman”, but 
not conversely. There are entries on T. C. 

Koopmans and Jan Tinbergen, the founders of 
modem econometrics, and an entry on “eco- 
nometrics" itself, but none of these sends us to 
any of the others. “Path analysis" and “regress- 
ion" are simply notational variants of the 
same statistical technique, but neither entry 
mentions the alternative. 

However, even a better system of cross- 
references would not help a reader who wanted 
to track down a name or notion which 
appeared only within other entries. If you 
wanted to find out who Hany Braverman was, 
as I did recently, you would be stuck, unless 
you already knew enough to find your way to 
“industry, sociology of’. If you wanted to 
know what Gemeinschaft meant, you would 
first need to light on “mass society”. If you 
wanted to get some information on Niko Tin. 
bergen, you would, after first being mis- 
directed to the entry on his econometrician 

Towards total taxonomy 

‘ “ - of irony, “as a poet and friend of Wffiu 

Wordsworth" - and Peter Mark Roget. 

Yet even Roget’s classic work won in » 
mense popularity only after his son supplied u 
expanded alphabetical index to (be “brief 
afterthought” the father had originally sup 
plied to his.confounding if carefully couaiwd 

of 5. eh,storyof ^ i - they baulk at any system eschewing it. Pednp 
intriguinc tf not alwav* ’ ^ 8ument8 ^ surprisingly McArthur argues strongly for lie 
St? pereuasive. merits of thematic schemes, revedlng .bn 

McArthur identlflm <> « and what must be a unique enthusiasm for ;the fifteenth 

‘taxonomic urge" edition of th c Encyclopaedia Britanm^ 

development* the , ur ® ta 8 ? s of lan 8 u a 8 e its Macropaedia, Micropaedia, and Propaedk 

period; Here he toses sight of the critical Wu* 
and ECTDfafl?* SStSfe? by ,? B convenience. The alphabetical dictionaries of 

tbC Cnd ° f the McArthur condemns for m 

storine and suiZ’vino i e ! ectro ° lc for querading under the name "Roget" art pop* 

Reference nrn T 1 a ^ on ' Worlds of lar precisely because they are quicker to * 

with concise snmm w ug ?* hesc four eras than the original two-step version, 
with concise summaries addressed to tfie Ease and speed of use; together a large put 

of the original promise of computen, la* 
been oddly slow to materialize in the 
oology.; Computers have helped; to. ooapflt 
dictionaries since the 1960s, and mosti«rb» 
reference now exist in machine-readable fas- 
But the widespread use of reference worts a 
electronic form - given scant attention by 
McArthur - has been retarded by the crod# ’ 
some media through which they hate be« 
supplied. The telecommunicadoni 
McArthur optimistically espouses have fa n» 
be^n tfie, chief obstacles to ^IsseiriiMtiflfl « 
electronic' reference material. Who wants W 
pay thecost of amodem, subscription-f^r 
phone (and wait five minutes when there® 0 " 
main frame .machine is 8 i dpwn") merely 


Andrew Rosenheim 

tom McArthur 

Worlds of Reference 

230pp. Cambridge University Press. £12.50 
0521 30637 X ... . " 
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general reader; those looking for detailed in- 
formation on the early : history of writing, for 
example, will do better to consult Albertine 
Gaur s A History of Writing, and much of what 
. .McArthur discusses has been treated with 
more authority by writers such as Walter Ong 
Elizabeth Eisenstem, whom he freely 

It is , I . n ® te f d implications he draws from 
thew historical. prdcis that make McArthur’s 
so lively. Oc^ionaUy his eagerness to 
■ ? ■ ‘^mic activity seems 

^ '■ foncifiiUy protean de- 
^I ef n r ® nC8 works nioans that theau- ' 

• ^ tirganlzed piece of 

Passing power and I storage capacity b 
foal, material was alntorfl^ ^"v^fionforfao become available on a peraonalcoplpuiej* 
the mass intrcxlucHn?*# ' catalyst for new u$e of compact discs, for storing ^ 

m^eoyer, su^ thatMf 

thematlcallv and 8 • ^ etween computer user will . soon .need to devote 

y *** ' greater a proportion of hiri electronic lib(®; 

Sfy by ^ fpferenh^M wdrks than he already 

1 apd / bookshelves. Knally, as McArthur bri 

dictinri&ry ware of ihU ?? tQ tiie notes > advances in expert systems aod nati 

^troSy. a headwnrHiHrfuI ^ language processing should spur the crt« 


strongly, ft, headworHiH 4 C«„ • TlT W: ian fiwage processmg snoum spur « 

method of °* '’ ast Electronic data bases of mi 

.. . .o„g ha8 dorae<i ^ w 
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B ibliotheque 
Rationale 

Catalogue General des Livres Imprimes, 

Auteurs 1897-1959 

From the corrected c working copy J in the Inventairc General 1 ,500 microfiche £4,000 

Catalogue General des Livres Imprimes, 
Auteurs, Collectivites- Auteurs, Anonymes 1960-1969 


300 microfiche £650 


Catalogue General des Livres Imprimes, Auteurs 1897 I 959 

Supplement sur Fiches 

The unpublished card catalogue containing ,.26 million cards not included in the printed catalogues 
Published for the first time on microfiche 3 ,200 microfiche £ 6,000 


Set of three Catalogues £9,000 

iicatioi 
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700,000 entries on microfiche. Forthcoming .■ 
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1-1940 

Over 30,000 entries in 2 volumes 1 Forthcoming 
. : Published by ' 
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1 3 rue de Marivaux, 75(002 Paris, France - V 

Telephone; ( 33) 1 4 2 86 8 b zo . : 

• . Outside France:. • . . " " 

. : Chadwyclc-Healey Ltd * . a ' 

' ■ Cambridge Place, Cambridge cna, inr, UK , , ■ . ;* 

. 1 ] Telephone! 0225 - 3 1 1479 • ; , . 

• / ' ; ' . . ' In filorth America: • . : : ^ - / . 

J V"-- ' Chadwyck-Healeylhc.. ; • . : j • 

; ' 102 1 Prince Street, Alexandria; VA* 22 5 J 4 > ; : / •>;; :V. 
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In St Peter’s chair 


saur 

Who’s Who in the People’s 
Republic of China 
2nd Edition 
Ed. Wolfgang Bartke 

. . an indispensable reference tool. ' 


The 2nd edition of this magnificent refer- 
ence work contains 3000 biographies (50% 
more titan the 1st edition published in 1981) 
and 800 portraits (over twice as many) of 
living Chinese political and industrial lend- 
ers. Fully revised after last September’s 
Chinese Communist Party Congress (and 
incorporating whatever chances are 
effected at the 1986 congress) me work 
provides one of the easiest and most up to 
date guides to Chinese political, business 
and cultural life. It contains an occupation 
index, and a 220pp. appendix on the organi- 
zation of the People's Republic, filled with 
charts and tables detailing the structure and 
organization of China's leadership over the | 
past generation. 

ai. 1300pp. 3 598 10610 6 ca . £115.00 
November 1986. 

Also available : Who's Who in the Soviet Union 
Edited by Borys Lewysizki 
428pp. 3 598 1046? 7 £85.00 

Publishers’ International 
Directory with ISBN Index 1986 

“This is the first place to look for a 
publisher's address or ISBN". 

American Notes and Queries 
This is the latest edition of one of the most 
useful and comprehensive reference works 
for those interested in the international 
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book trade.. No other directory lists more 
publishers - 187,222 entries (105,000 with 
ISBN prefixes) in nearly every country in 
the world. That is an increase of 10,000 
from the previous edition. Software houses 
which allocate ISBNs to their publications 
are also included. 

If you require rapid information (address, 
telephone number, ISBN, areas of special- 


ism etc) about both major publishing 
houses and the host of smaller specialist 
firms, PUBLISHERS' INTERNA- 
TIONAL DIRECTORY is an essential 
requirement. - . _ 

^fWBi iittUoiial Books 
In Print 1986 
5th Edition 


Owen Chadwick 

J. N.D. KELLY 

The Oxford Dictionary of Popes 
347pp. Oxford University Press. £12.95. 
019213964 9 
GILES OF ROME 

On Ecclesiastical Power: The “De Ecclesiastics 
Potentate" of Aegidius Romanus 
Translated and edited by R. W. Dyson 
264pp. Woodbridge: Boydell. £19.50. 
0851154344 


This is a scholarly and useful Who’s Who of 
Popes. The Popes are arranged not in 
alphabetical order but in chronological, so you 
need the index if you do not know the date. A 
dictionary of Popes is not at all the same thing 
as a history of the Papacy; any more than a 
Who’s Who of the kings and queens of England 
would serve for a history of Britain. Out of 
77je Oxford Dictionary of Popes you could 
not write the history of the Roman Cathotic 
Church. But anyone who reads anything that 
touches Popes would And this book valuable 
for reference. 

J. N. D. Kelly's first article regards it as cer- 
tain that St Peter spent the closing years of his 
life in Rome; but he disagrees with Pope 
Paul VI that the modern excavations under 
St Peter's Basilica discovered the apostle's 
bones. He thinks that the bishop-ruler, as 
distinct from the chairman of a committee of 
presbyters, was not effective in Rome Until 
about 150 ao. This is reasserted nine times in 
the first few pages. 

The main part of papal history is Church and 
State; that is, how to maintain a spiritual inde- 
pendence, inherited from .the apostles, in the 
face of kings or generals or demagogues who 
see that control of the Pope helps them politi- 
cally. For the first 700 years the ruler was the 
Roman emperor; and this meant several martyr- 
doms of Rapes, and not all the martyrdoms 
happened before the emperor became Christ- 
ian, It also meant occasional long vacancies 
because no one dared to elect, or later could 
agree to elect (the record l ength of va canoy was 
foree-and-a-haLLiuy*vL afilffetyahori^aiowiv, 


of Rome”; and sometimes this happened; but 
because the office had popular power, this 
could turn into “election" by a mob, with 
bloodshed, or in one case by a gang of thugs, 
or sometimes, more decorously but still 
improperly, by the emperor’s bodyguard. 

From the later eighth century the problem 
grew worse. The Papacy turned away from the 
Roman emperor in Constantinople, who could 
no longer protect it, and sought protection in 
France, from Charlemagne and his father. This 
had the effect of creating a papal State - the 
Pope not only spiritual head of die Church, but 
secular ruler, under the Holy Roman emperor, 
of all central Italy; power of a new kind, up for 
grabs at each election. Since the Franks were 
nearly as far away as Constantinople, the office 
of Pope became for a time the prey of Italian 
barons. Sometimes the barons chose blameless 
and godly Popes. Sometimes they did not. And 
so, in the late tenth century, a new descent by 
German emperors, the Ottos, engaged in a 
reform of (he Papacy by forcing into the see 
foreigners - several Germans, a Frenchman; 
for hitherto Popes had always (almost always) 
been members of the Roman clergy. Since it 
was odd for a Pope to have a northern name 
like Bruno or Poppo or Suidger, the Germans 
started changing their names to the names of 
previous Popes; and this became a rule; even 
though the last Pope not to change his name 
succeeded as late as 1555. 

In the quest for freedom it seemed to be 
important to restrict the electors to the leading 
clergy of Rome; for whom the word "cardinal" 
had already been used for two centuries. And 
if the cardinals elected Popes, Popes, who 
choose cardinals, had a chance of influencing 
the choice of their successor. One Pope even 
threatened to swamp his opponents by creating 
a crowd of cardinals. Actually a dead Pope had 
no say in an election. Nevertheless, the system 
of election by cardinals unquestionably saved 
the institution, not from some bad Popes, but 
from some devastating forms of corruption. 

The system tended to produce Popes aged 
sixty years or so. The youngest Pope ever 
chosen, John XU, aged eighteen or nineteen, 
was chosen (955) before the system was estab- 
lished, and was the bastard son of the baron 


^ i i| mil I Hl'li ui being a few hours; In order to 
get a Pope before someone interfered. It 
meant an unsteady effort to secure a sensible 
mode of election. Theoretically the early 


ahort-.Vfl^p v^.^hen r ruling Rome. Two Popes have been 


elected at the age of eighty-five. Both tried to 
refuse; both were made to accept; the one 
because schism in the Church would result if 
he persisted, the other because disorders in 


Popes were chosen by. "the clergy and people v- central Italy were terrifying if the vacancy in 
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States and the United Kingdom. ” 

Libmry-Jomflal 

INTERNATIONAL BOOKS rN PRINT 
provides worldwide coverage of in-print fic- 
tion and non-fiction works in English; trade 
and.non-trade publications; books, pamph- 
lets and microforms. Over 156,0Q0 titles 
from .6000 publishers are inluded - an ' 

. increase from the last edition of 16,000 titles 1 : 
and 789 publishers.. A subject jsuide is also ■ 
/available which- divides non-fiction works ■-/ 
; -fnto 90 different. Dewey classes.. .. • *• 

.^ special feature of the new edition is the /. 
; cross-referencing between the Author-Title 
• 'listing and the Subject Guide \Vhich enables 
-the user.t'o locate, items of similar .subject 
"matter to a particular iifte. -v 

, AUTHORS! f IE LlST;1800pp t iH 2voh ■ 

3 59820?89 9 £150.00 June 1986 .7 ' 


SUBJECT GUluB: 1700pp. [in 2 yojs v 
3598 20590 Z'tlip.00 ? 7 •} 7 , ■ . ' ’ : ' 

-World Guide to Libraries "1996 V > 

m Edition; 

Edj Helga LorigehfeliJer - - 

.fL'3 i reparfuijentfed for large academic and : 
publie fibraries'f \ r ' 


IfcW: 


\f. . ' \ * , \ 


■/this Is^tiiAVMd.revfs^d edition .^enlarged 
by nfiarly 10%, compared to, -the previous - 
; edition, pf 19§3 rOfthq most comprehensive 


IT:- 




‘are ;listed). Unlike ’otjter more q'cddbtriic 
directories; : it cOvers'i public libraries -and 
corporate; busihqss.-rellgiousajdd specfoUsL 


| libraries ^^ltasupivereitles, polyteclmics 
and resCarchinsatutefi.: ; .. . : / ,7 • 

■ iifypSm i&Hi * iiip oo A^ibbie ( 

K • dpvfaye * M«Wi -.(far* fPorfai" : 
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GREGORY PALMER 

Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the 

American Revolution 

959pp. Meckler Publishing, 3 Henrietta Street, 
London WC2E8LU. £189.50. 

0930466144 • 


The , publication in. 1847 of Lorenzo Sabine's 
Biographical Sketches , of Loyalists of the 
American Revolution remained, for oyer half a 
century! ah isolated guide :tb an. uninviting 
topic, undertaken as it bad been by an obscure 
figure from Maine whose scholarly endeavours 
had persisted through constant changes of 
occupation . A final region of 1?64 contained 
notps bn ^>me 9,000 Loyalists, compiled partly, 
froth family papers and information * but main-' 
ly Train print^ ;col\sptlbns of national, SJtate 
perwnal materials. Since- then, archival 
additions have greaUy Augmented these 
soiircis, and; particularly during die past twen- 
ty years, their subject has became of increasing 
interest to historians. In consequence. Loyal- 
ism arid the lx>y^?t's'themeswhieb fbrdver a 
century cothmanded respect only in the tnost ; 
fraditlpnal fecesses of Bnglfsh CaiijidaV finally - 
emerged ftont tiiat ^tnej^ and 'vvero syb 
toittedfothe scrutiny.of.Ainericaq .British and 
Gahadlan sd\qlars^ th(« pifo^. whjch ^ 


tend, rather than to revise, the original set of 
biographies, and he employs for this purpose a 
resource not available to his predecessor, the 
papers .of the Loyalist Claims Commission, 
now to be found In the Public Record Office. 
The niemorials submitted between 1783 and 
.1790 to the! Commission, which Sabine would, 
at best, haye seen in but a few cases where 
copies had been retained in family papers, 
have been systematically calendared so as to 
provide additional information relating to the 
: lives and claims of some 5,000 Loyalists. If 
/Sabine's gathering can still be judged a monu- 
ment of individual, scholarship, Palmer’s 
.sequel is scarcely less impressive.. 

The loyalist claims that are summarized 
were pqmppsed with a view to secure com-, 
: ‘pensatioh, and are therefore, understandably, 
dm^jdclea of misfortune qnd dispossession, in- 
curred) in defence of their cause. Even when 
- allowance is- made for very special pleading, 
however, there remains an overwhelming im-. 
pressipn of recitals of individual inability to 
. escape, tl^e military and political.consequerices 
and progresf Qf the Revolution. This was not, 
;ih a majority of cases, fox the want of trying : 
onch displaced, Loyalists were constantly on 
themovp>Tto ^naaa.theCarihbean.Brifain, 
: back to tHeir colQqlos aftqr British , reoccupa- 
'.tion. ^ay again .afteir ; « final withdrawal, 
tci letuMybt again in time of peace: 
, haVeibeenan aspect -of 

w ^|t' was/a cpmmit; 
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portrait of a cynic 


power continued. In time it became ihe* 
tom, though not the law, that only actX 
could be elected - the last ncm-cardS 
was chosen in 1378. This was an addiZ 
protection against improper influence. 

But the office was loo important to tk 
Powers not to suffer Influence: Ctna* 
then French; then Spanish in the Connie. 
Refonnation; then French again; tin 
Spanish again; kidnapping by Napoleoa 
threats by Mussolini - though the iS 
nationalists behaved far better than tbetr 
baron predecessors 800 years before. 

At first Popes were Greek-speaking; fen 
Latin; in the Byzantine epoch they wercofca 
Syrian or Sicilian. The first German vts 
elected in 996 (a nomination by the emperor 
but at the request of the electors); thtfini 
Frenchman in 999 (actually appointed by the 
emperor rather than elected); the first aal 
so far the only Englishman in 1154 (and be 
really was elected, and unanimously); the fint 
Spaniard in 1455 (really elected, chiefly tv- 
cause he was very old and would therefore 
postpone the problem, but fateful because be 
was the first of the Borgia Popes); the first ud 
so far the only Slav in 1978 - and he realywts 
elected and not because he was getting oak 
years. We have not yet had an Americano! 
North or South, nor a black Pope, nor a fault 
Pope. Doubtless in due course the world til 
see examples of all these. Kelly has an app» 
dix on the legend of Pope Joan; which was to 
widely believed that an Italian writer of iboa 
1520 used her to prove the equality of vonxa 
with men. 

AH this, and much more, can be gfaned 
from Kelly's fascinating book. The office has 
been extraordinary. For many centuries bta 
the only ruling office that it was possible fortk 
child of a shoemaker or a farm-worker to 
reach; though perhaps only three somoNit* 
workers have made it , the last as lately as lim- 
its theoretical claims to authority have beeufa 
higher than its practical insistence on author- 
ity. R.W. Dyson has just translated one of the 
highest, Giles of Rome’s On EeclalaAd 
Power, a book published in 1301, perhaps 
sounding sensible to some, but now preposter- 
ous to everyone. Still, the office has produced 
one first-clasa general; great patrons of ito 
arts; far more scholars than any 0,hw ^ 
archy; and surprisingly, in view of some ofw 
circumstances recorded by Kelly , a lotofgxx* 
men who have struggled to make the 
and society more Christian. 


jprisonment was frequent, so was escape 

i prison.. • 

iffering secured some recompense- 
smissioners worked to a complex td 
i which allowed awards to be .■** 
unting to something under 40 per cm* 
sum originally claimed. In 
ever, it is not possible to deduce, fcw 
ils provided, the basis on *”7 
was calculated. The reasons 
nants appeaT to have been P 001 ^ . 

>rs more favourably treated are not w 
liately apparent. Somcrimes fCB* 0 ® 
n for denying any aid, ranging fro® • . 
elief to general reluctance to aWjT ■ : 
itlons from allegedly froeblacri.^,. 
nt of the claims embraces almost . j - : 
lof society, fronf the UlUcfate ^ an i*»“* 
ftute to Wealth’s walkingTVo^^j. 
ling of the entries provide? a cowwW^ 
aling survey of wid^apica^ sow 
iomic loss and diaplacemeat. , jR. 
implementing rather ; ; than ; 

qe, Painter's volume, finds ta^W; ■ 
die iesser- and hot the more. pif^?; i; - 
Mists. Recourse must tffll'be had to Swi • , 
Palmer is of equal Value .and K .■ 
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T w. ^ publications on Rembrandt are not last in 

at first sight. Both appear opu- brandt. 
nfferina broad pages in full gifted a 

at. 

ss 
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apfmrent self-portraits , h makes an mfrodu^ brand 
Si to many aspects of Rembrandt s art. But wmuo 
^t«t, cast as a commentary on the chrono- paint 
logical sequence of plates, is less odious y 
Sivc It is translated from the French; wouU 

-Rembrandt, beardless o^innouttad. W 

iboost aghast, his face - full face - half i 
shadow. What is causing bis astonishment? 
{accompanying an early drawing now m the wink 
British Museum), is a not untypical passage^ Lm- 
Thc text of Gary Schwarz’s book is a d.ffe- cl dm 

root matter. The result of considerable re- ftju 
search, it h presented bs a contribution to the bUiq 

aerently flourishing field of social art histoiy. p 
Sebwtzscts out to “succeed in integrating the nhn 
work of art and the artist idto teal lifc f 0 
Rembrandt and hia conteroporanes knew it . 

Schwartz is not the first to attempt to set Rem- 
brandt in his milieu. The biographies Job 8 
Hi alt (1968) and by Christopher White (1964, the 

new edition 1984) and E. Haverkamp- arts 

Begemann’s outstanding monograph on The 

Nightwatch” come immediately to mind. But P 
in Schwartz’s view , something more radical is 

oiled for. ' ' ... 1 

Struck by the web of “common family, ren- ■ 
pons and poUtical ties" between Rembrandt a ra 
patrons, he has come to see Rembrandt as 
artistic Interpreter of the literary, cultural and ^ 

religious ideas of a fairly fixed group of pat- 
' row". He continues-. “This i& not a small tesue. P 

It Implies that the scope available to Rem- 
brandt for the exercise of his artistic imagin - ■ 

'. tea was much smaller than has been assume . 

H alio reduces the possibilities open to 
scholar, seeking to understand Rembrandts n 

wrks, ,* , . T 

• Schwartz shows a sharp eye for arduva . 

Ufl and possible matches in the historical jig- , 
saw he has undertaken. For example, he pro- ; 
< - poses that the Kassel “Jacob Blessing the sons - 

aJoseph” of 1656; is the painting Bated I in me : 1 

inventory of the estate, of Willem Scbrijver on. 
October 26, 1661, P as “In the living room: a 
bffge ditto above foe fireplace, done by Rem- 
brandt*. In 1656, Scbrijver was concerned that 
bis own: son rgther ,than his older stepson 
should receive their late mother’s fortune. 
Schwartz proposes that this work is a portrait 
l\lstprl£, witl| Schrijvor and his Idte 
Jdreph and his. wife, Asenafo and 
’■ , Vttrus : Scriverius (already ealabushed t>y . 

Schwartz as Rembrandt’s earliest patron), w 
' the patriarch Jacobi Schwartz does not notice 
r when, (n Genesis 48, Jacob firmly blww» 

■ Bto,' younger" of Joseph’s sons ft w 
Joseph's wts/i«. He does acknowledge that ws . 

; • evidence does not amount to “absolute 
; bpvil takea us a, long way in that direction 
r , Aqd he concludes: **lf the implied fofofP 1 ®- J 

■ . Bon of Rembrandt’s great masterpiece brings tt 
• ! down to eartH from the spiritual TOighp JJ*. 
•v *W&foe subject is usually discussed , aU l ean 

’ ^y. fai; 1 that was; fot earthi on which Rem- 
. braqdt’s patrons were walking m i656. • •; 1 

r '&hwaitz caUs hl&kpproaCh dovm-to , eartn, 

. bm the fonji Is debuhking.' For example; 

. . '*dpi%had Rembrandt produced another head 
•> 'MU^^ntod-a^rioitod 8Ra|n.,'ndJ{ww : 

foarketi igg 


adds; “it was Lievens who pioneered the 
genre” of the expressive head; “Rembrandt’s t ; . 
role is close to that of an artistic middleman |. 
trading Uevens’s themes to a stable of Amster- j 

dani copyists." Schwartz has a low opinion of ) . 
human motives generally, but in his constant | 
denigration of Rembrandt there is a deeper ! . 
note than the dominant cynicism; disillusion. 

This surfaces quite strikingly in the caption j t 

to the Kenwood self-portrait, which he calls “a | . 
work that shows the artist the way one wishes \ ‘ 
he really was". This is odd. Does the Kenwood 1 

self-portrait not show a man alone and arro- I 
gant, entirely absorbed in himself and his art? | .. 

But it is for these characteristics that, at the j - 

last, in his afterword, Schwartz attacks Rem- I 
brandt. Why, he asks, did one of the most [, 

sifted artists in foe country fail to build a career | 

full of honour and wealth? The reasons, j 
Schwartz fears, were almost entirely personal 
ones. He identifies Rembrandt as tactless, 
bitter, vindictive, underhand, untrustworthy, a 16 
arrogant and fraudulent. “To sum it up bluntly: pr in 

Rembrandt had a nasty disposition and an un- Pan 

trustworthy character . . . . He sabotag^ Ws 
own career.” And to the objection, If Rem- ^ 
brandt had had a more amiable nature, be p a ;, 
would have been a court artist or a decorative disi 
painter, and who would have bel 

become that?” Schwartz replies: Well, I m 

would have, for one." 1 

What Schwartz is acutely aware of is mat p .j 
| having failed to fool his contemporaries Rem- ^ 
. brandt has achieved his larger plan and hood- 
. winked posterity. “Like so Many Dutch Momj ^ 
Lisas", Rembrandt’s later half-lengths of oj 
- elderly people atone with their gloomy w 
thou^ts “combine the.aUrachon o inscm 0 - s0 
l bilimmd unassrilable artistic rcp ut »tfob-Th®y Z 
, orovide the viewer with a flatteringly fuzzy Bl 
e mirror for his own most profound rcfl ^ l ‘°^ p 
‘ on the meaning of life, a function they have , 
filled admirably for three centuries. 
n Other art historians are convicted of collud 

“b Inz in this deception. “By keeping the image of 1 

J th! profound Rembrandt alive, add dernon- 
’ ctratink their understanding of his depths, art 

£ ^oStay claim to a share in his superior 
S adiituristatus.” When, all the time, 

| U even agree among themselves as to whatis and 
wW “ nf Cou nse! 

ft. loSCSS^^ 

t fa Od"d!rf* a "tok^Ud in its blurb- to 
. y* .Uo artist’s entire oeuvre , only sjx 

,d,,s 

I ip§§ i 

« «» S and oot the 

K. 

•£ a^Sssss«5 

rtumt. lishers wanted a doo* in rnlout”. ' 
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Pascal Bonafoux which is reviewed on this page. 


Schwartz comments: "This old man, an old 
painter, is flawed, and destroyed, through his 
disdain for the ugliness of a fellow human 
being. This is how Rembrandt let himself be 

ie Bonafom finds th. story retold hyRogerdc 
Piles and by Rembrandt's own P“P' 1 ' S ™“= 1 
van Hoogslraten, but with a crucial add t.on 
“An old woman came to commission him to 
paint a portrait of Venus. Zeuxis accepted, the 
S?d womtn then asked to be the model [review- 
er’s emphasis)- This work made Zeuxis laugh 
so much that he died of it . • ” 

«saxsas=K.i 


° f ••Finalty’’? 1 writes Schwartz, ‘^erc^jhe 

Variou^sa^ngs and actions, including signing 
-his works majestically with his fhst namc , 
strike Schwartz "as the ploys of someone who 
worked at his own glorification . Bonafoux 
recognizes a 1 slmUnr impulse behmd foe 
SSSr, but is not offended. He observes: 

“Painters were haunted by t^my tho^uxis 

... of whom there remained only texts * 
scribing his works and proclaimmg their 
SS»* For Rembrandt “to paint btmsel [os 
Zeuxis is to exorcise even the ultimate dis- 
appearance of his work. Even w^nfoerewiW 
be no surviving painting by Rembrandt, Rem 
brandt the painter will be remembered. 
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The Case for Animal Experimentation 

An Evolutionary and Ethical Perspective 

MICHAEL ALLEN FOX defence of animal eapw,«**«n^ation by a 

Masks, Tratisformation, and Paradox 

' played by. rriaska . in the ‘ . ■ 

£33^95 Hardback 312pp iHus 0-520-04532-7. • . 


P ffrr 1 !""* colour plate? of } 
Returning to the exceu o,at 

^Staavolcrec, 

PflscriBdnafplix’stextfritotMW^ 

bast. The rhetonc & ctio „ i s mimetic, 
ablyto summarizing 

evocative- A° d , 1 “ ‘, Tl.ly research and 
and applW Jdoei effwtiva- 
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Daniel Leech-Wilklnson 

REINHARD STROHM — 

Music In Late Medieval Bruges 
273pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25 
0 193163276 

2"“*“- credible to historians of the 
later Middle Ages that musicologists have 
never considered Bruges as likely to be of 
much interest. Could it ever have been sup- 
posed that a city supporting such artists as Jan 
van Eyck and Hans Mending would have had 
no time for musicians of similar stature? And 
yet, While scholars from England and America 
nave spent their summer vacations for twenty 
years past ransacking the libraries of France 
and Italy for documents referring to Flemish 
composers, the- archives of Bruges, bursting at 
the seams with such materials, have been left 


Mimetic mastery 


almost wholly untouched. It remained for 
Rein hard Slrohm - perhaps the most thought- 
ful and widely read of current musicologists - 
to realize that a city in which traders, and 
therefore money, artefacts, customs and ideas 
from all over Europe met and intermingled, 
must also be a crucial centre for the cultivation 
and exchange of music and of musicians. 

The results of his research, presented in 
Music in Late Medieval Bruges, are remark- 
able. Proceeding by institution - the Collegiate 
Church of St Donation, other churches, con- 
vents and confraternities, city and court - 
Strohm outlines for each the archival evidence 
concerning musical practices, personnel, in- 
struments, books and repertory. Indeed, his 
documentation on all these matters is so exten- 
sive that there is barely room for connecting 
narrative. The book is almost a name and 
subject-index of medieval Bruges; and readers 
must tease out for themselves conclusions 
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Denis Stevens . so,ved b y ado P l 'ng, quite rightly, a selec- f afr0I “- Certainl y this is the case with the 

! tlve approach. famous of them all, Guillaume Dufay 

GRAHAM DIXON Most of the oratorios are based on Latin mr Priaingly, then, it is the lesser masters 

Carisfiimf texts, and of these the majority are taken from T A. ■% 

84pp. Oxford University Press. £1 1.95 s !? ries . sincc usage pre- I T1 SCTl 1 TT1 1 

(paperback, £5.95). scribed such readings in place of the Epistle at W-lAlwll L Ctl 

0193152495 Mas *• Nevertheless it is clear that their : 

— “**5 ex °! ic and ‘j 0 tourful elements exerted David Fallows 

considerable appeal not only for the composer, — ° WS 

Samuel Pepys’s estimate of Carissimi’s place in *!“ C ® me to listen to mc HAELPRAETORIUS 

the Roman, musical firmament was by no and toeniovIK ardy resting from the opera. Syntagma Mudcum n: De organographia 

means exaggerated, for the prate crffhfc 1 ston “ musically enhanced by Partslandn sanograpiua 

"most famous master" were taken up by his- The missive ° bv ?°. us , vocal effects - Translated and edited by David Z. Crooks 

tonans of the calibre of Athanasius Kireher, homophonic chor- 148pp. Oxford University Press. £25. 

composers of originality and eminence such as in i f make “ Impression, just as 0 19316406X 
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about broader trends and about the implica- dent for . 

irons of all this new material for our view of wal /whoToLr !!" ,1Ves 

fifteenth-century music. PI 1 shar P es t focusin 2 

The most obvious of these implications- and i ar the ona?, P opulated Picture. I n ^ 
the one that will stimulate most speenla.ion M 
among other scholars - is that Bruges func- lrrevere " 1 . malting 

honed as a clearing-house for music from many (he was a Driest! nihn™ 1 k ? p,n 8 * tMatbi, 
different parts of Europe. To contacts made in belle let:-; Strnhnm ,k * namt > Boa. 
Bruges, Strohm implies, we should attribute nectfon for propo “ a B ™g« w 

foe presence of English music in large quant, ’ - m^es bte^unon T pair ot 

ties in Italian manuscripts, and also the pre- Music ftT/T* Sw? 1 0 «*» K 
«nce of music by Dufay in a Scottish source, tionauirich 
Similarly the trading relationship between enough of them to omin' “i a ! ld l ® oa «t, 
Bruges, Naples and Florence may bear some of come%o r L mnm^f^ dl0 a ' s ' Qr ?S 
the rMponstbihty for the international network face clearly tha7in its 

»kn 1°™" “ , maSS “ t,ings - and porl,a P s of the influential ofa^ ^ ™ 

also for previously inesplicable features of activity and 

Florentine song manuscripts and of the so- tnrieenf io» P r °^eedmg fro m this - that Ws- 
called “Burgundian" chansonniers “ m^c are?!?^ 1 ^'^ 8 ^ 
Further, a large number of the composers manv of th??r 8 '° ha ) 1 ' 10 be rewrill »,Bi 
whose works fill these sources appear regularly tion of mus e ab ° nt ““ dl!W * 

m the Bruges archives, although not iS ,2 a«^,m „r 1 ^ 1 ^ Cha “ 8ed ' onterie 

quently their salaries are claimed in absentia, TTte book has befn 
the masten themselves being occupied else- althonah 

where in the sendee of their - and the dlv’s - nlimfWw f nsidenn 8 it is likely (o be 
patrons. Certainly thisis the case with the most Mvm to a, ? ,Kha! 

famous of them all, Guillaume Dufay. No simple? rente’ asb ” morede,a ««lli«itiisil 
suiprisingly, then, it is the iesser mastere, resi- 
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means exaggerated, for the praises of this 
most famous master" were taken up by his- 
torians of the calibre of Athanasius Kireher, 
composers of originality and eminence such as 
Marc-Antome Charpentier, and industrious 
notab,e among them Henry 
Aldnch, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. They 

rrA him ROt M the toventor of the oratorio 
(which he was not), but as a composer whose 
achievement in a somewhat difficult and de- 
manding genre ranked far above that of his 
counttymen Foggia, Graziani and Mazzocchi. 

In this new study Graham Dixon shows us 
convincingly and with admirable clarity that 
Iacomo Carissimi (1605-74) well deservedjhfl* 
mgh re putation h^iad^aaM^-^ 

“ s mrector of music at 
■nwpSrraau College, which had long been rec- 

ot mur * nl prac,i « ,or au 
qS 1 ' lhi3 li tte-ftat monograph on 


helping the reader to find his place intbeori. 
ginal German, whereas Crooks occaskwaJh 
seems to be inviting the reader to Ignore Ac 
original entirely (which, in the drcumstaoca, 
seems a dangerous tendency); and It hastate 
said that Blumenfeld’s introduction has At 
advantage over its more recent challenger ia 
offering rather more information about the 
original book and its writer than about the 
mentality of the translator. 

For Crooks parades his own personality ini 
way that could well get on the nerves of m iny 
readers. He boasts of not having bothered to 
consult Blumenfeld’s version which he thinks 
“would be a waste of time”; he is eager io 
demonstrate that he. knows and undentuds 
his Koran and patristic writers rather better 
than did Praetorius; and in general he adopts 


- «*■ "luracai practice for all u- / — - gom- 

European Jesuits. ^ er “J* bls several anonymous librettists 

Aithoiigb this is the fint monograph os ' 

.Garlssimi s music as a whole, the Situation j OVer thc !errors of ^ !■«« 

Vbid) the author had to face isintirely??^ of suffering (, Wa 

' Of he presept state df musicofogy ste the h ® &° nes of ^ Sa velli famiiy- 

:;®U«j C ted ; :works.,are cot yerpuWwTand^ > ^ sidn ^ at a - and the pangsof 
avjUaWe. A beginning was made thirty-five to 7or whinh°ih “ CA< f amor vive in tormm - 

tion.™J^r P,etePOemandtra " sla - 


■tat «»». « provided. : r ™ 

dbefcn ? anihojogies, most of the rtotebloa wj^Hm fo? r od P ri'"* °J, a concij e and well- 
dwtoral diisertatipn, and a selection Of The 


«r«rssiTssS 

ssffgSSHss 

,h r any ,he iS 

^^ffiV^or-^nor contrast of laughter tury "toeteenth cen- manner of the 1920s. ^ 

Ch ° a ? d RBn “, J a ^° nymous librettists,. mu ^ ^ a "V sspirauon to contradicHons and obscurilics U Primate'. 

Mete t S. 8 !”' th6fe ' V known the wr itmg. Crooks is not one to translate whaltfis 

fod™enMh?SrKV! ,e 'f™* ° f «>= Last gm» tonT^ fiSTr words seem to say and leave it lo hi.™*, to 
lift verde fhfl , . ^ saff oring (Nella slight expansion of the 0nS \ C . 8C ^ a out what they could mean. So his twsty 

wSMSSS fi^puThed fo 1 9 ?9 US ° ne) Since “ Png®* °f commentmy at the end incites sjM' 

inreauited Inve in /u*”?* 8 " and f ^ e P^Ssof Since the BlumenfpM ««.„! i ■„ extremely valuable insights into the worW df 

TtS StefftP J fT° r ViVe in tormen - fl Weand WepenZe on^th? n °f ^ avaii ' Praot °rius and of his instruments. OoaHo* 

fon are prcvidt“ mP ' ete P ° em and tra " s,a - d°Uar) rii^cSp™ ^ 

For those In - it'-nuy be aa^well’tn mmnBM " ew ® di . H ° n » own reading of the text is the only one possible, 

witten introdupiin t n a co . flclsc anc * well: Bluinenfeld cuts a ^^1 { hem bnefly. But his translation is polished and eminent 

readable, rathermorew fete BtoesftMi 


roe other hand he does irndfintiM 
musical Instruments and is at his best wta 
trying to untangle the ambiguities, self-, 
contradictions and obscurities hi Praetonds's 
writing. Crooks is not one to translate what the 
words seem to say and leave it to his reader to 
figure out what they could mean. So his tws!y 
pages of commentary at the end include sow 
extremely valuable insights into the world of 
Praetorius and of his instruments. Ooasioo' . 


Ofatorios in' various Italiah and 'fiAi.iL" !? >e undoubtedly provide satisfactinn ■ ^ ee ’^ n ^ section at the end of the book- he 

tidns; A thorpuK^al^ 

^erefore P^Sms^ 





^ L&W& Empilje ...' 

RONALD DWORKIN • ; . 

Professor Dvoorkin promises us a new 

. ■ if will be a 606k worth . • 


threeilirie section at the end of thetoo^ he 

cSftT th<? ° f thc totpbrtanf wood- 

■ 25 W ! 1 " ea5 David Crooks leaves them in the 
original . German; he doesn’t bother to trans- 

c™™hii he r r ^! iten,,:y Latin - whereas 


Dm nis iransianon is poiisneo ana erawouj 
readable, rather more so than Blumeofekl'fc 
Where Praetbrlus becomes turgid he makesit 
more acceptable by so vividly commuoiCatfcg 
his own interest in the arcane refcraw*. 
Where Praetorius is specific he is coostsflliy 
questioning the text in the light of his own 
experience as a maker of instruments. Heta 

In * iLl. l^Muplirnt ftff. 


rendering elegiac couplets in ^h!lr n h °«? ex P erien « as a maker of iitftrujneiits. Hjh 
equivalent andeyen tSislates a m.w E ? 8 jS . in fa<? * managed, to make this Importjt le 
more anagrams: Blumenfeld h accessible to the gencral reader, and for to 

. t^^ot b«tfc»-at . innumerable musicians will he, grateftih . 
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Li prlndpessa e U drago 
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Ctremdo Vimperatore (In Search of the 
Sror) is a first novel and a remarkably 
JJ one. It deals with the events leading up to 
kdeath of the Russian imperial family after 
■he Bolshevik Revolution, but to call it a his- 
lorical novel would be like calling Torquato 
Turn's Gerusalemme liberata a historical 
poem. Roberto Pazzi’s method is in fact close 
ioTasso's (that he was a poet before he became 
1 novelist seems significant); the squalor of 
history becomes the stuff of an obsessive and 
fabulous romance, ihe supernatural invades 
ibe quotidian, Pazzi’s Tsar is a figure like Tas- 
so’s Ooffredo di Buglion, a heraldic symbol 
niher than a historical character. 

When the novel opens the imperial family is 
already under house arrest in Ekaterinburg; 
just before this has happened , one of the Tsar’s 
nosl loyal regiments, the Preobrajensky, ar- 
rives In Siberia, a land cut off from European 
Russia and apparently from history. Travelling 
Jewish merchants have brought rumours of re- 
bellion and of the Tsar's flight; Ypsilanti, the 
commander of the Preobrajensky, decides that 
be will save the empire and he orders his regim- 
ent on a forced march through appalling ter- 
rain to Tobolsk, where the Taar is said to be 
bolding out. Alternate chapters deal with Ypsi- 
linti's single-minded forcing of his regiment 
through me Siberian wastes, and with the 
Tsar’s impotent ruminations on the nature of 
his lost power, on his fajnily and on their 
apparently inevitable death. The search for the 
emperor of the title is therefore twofold; it is 
both Ypsilantl's absurd and heroic effort to 
reach the Tsar before all is lost, and the Tsar’s 
own attempts to analyse what he was and now 
h in the days before death. 

Though the chapters concerned with the 
Tsar and his family are.by no means negligible, 
it is those that chronicle the Preobrajensky 
regiment's march that constitute the book’s 
real achievement. In particular the character 
Kaigiar - a despised Mongol who speaks 
aUost no Russian, the only man in. the regl-. 
nlent who knows how to survive in the hostllp 
terrain and on whom, to the fury of their com- 
mander, the soldiers come more and more to 


rely - is a haunting and brilliant creation, chr 
When Ypsilanti’s horse is savaged by a tiger it reu 
is Kaigiar who is sent out to hunt for and kill the to-i 

predator; his success draws half the rank and noi 
file away from their march and they follow him tua 
into the Siberian wastes where he abandons J 
them to their deaths. He is a figure from prehls- wil 
tory, an embodiment of the wilderness itself, chi 
the life which “civilized" Russia feeds off and cre 
fears. It is during the Kaigiar episode that the an 
supernatural begins to impinge on the story; a wh 
soldier who, to Kaigjar’s horror, mocks the liz 
dead tiger, is lured to his death by a Rusalka- thi 
like figure, and from this moment on hallucina- wl 
tion and a sense of "il potere del maligno ... g Q 
moltiplicato all'infinito" (the power of evil, tri 
infinitely multiplied) pervade the novel. H 

In the chapters which follow the fortunes of X 
the Tsar’s family, Kaigiar is paralleled by the tu 
figure of Rasputin, whom the Tsar remembere 
with fascinated horror and who, like Kaigiar, is bl 
presented as having emerged from untold ft 
depths of degradation but who alone has the 
power (in his apparent ability to ward off the si 
crown prince's haemophilia) to ensure the sur- 0 

rival of the civilization which needs, feare and p 
despises him. And as Ypsilanti's soldiers sue- 
cumb to hallucination, so the crown prince and 
his sister Tatiana become clairvoyant, sure of 
their deaths, sure that the birds which inexplic- 
ably crowd around the house where they are 
held prisoner are the souls of dying, loyalist 
soldiers seeking out their emperor. It is a mark 
of Pazzi’s ability as a writer that he is able to 
convince us of the justness of these phanlasma- 
goric and supernatural elements, so much so 
that when the imperial family finally dies in a 
manner taken from the world of fairy-tales and 
myth and wholly at variance with the historical 
record the reader assents with hardly a protest. 

Other voices CRn be heard in the novel be- 
sides Pazzi’s own - the fantasy recalls Calvino, 
the setting has something of Buzzali’s // deserto 
del tartan about it, Ypsilanti’s aristocratic 
loyalty to a ruined order can recall Lampedusa, 
but the obsessively intricate, and very beauti- 
ful, storytelling is all his own. Not many first 
novels can truly be called unforgettable, but 
most readers will find that Cercando Vimpera- 
tore stays in the mind. 

pazzi’s second novel, published only a year 
rtftAKhte.firxt . also deals with the last years ot 
the Russian 

tagonlst is the Archduke 

' viSi Romanov , a brother Tsw Mcholw tfiq 

i Second, who died of tuberculosis m 1899 at the 

r age of twenty-eight. In Pazzis nove a 
i Archduke’s life is.dominated by a consuming 
: passion for his wife (who i ? ) als °. hls h C0 ^ 

5 Elena,’ the Princess of the title. She has bee 

* separated from her husband - for fear hevH 

a infect her with: his illness - and the novel 


chronicles his despairing attempts^ to be 
reunited with her. Meanwhile, Giorgio's day- 
to-day companion is the sinister Ourousov, 
nominally his aide-de-camp, but in fact his vir- 
tual gaoler. 

La principessa eil drago shares many themes 
with Cercando I’imperatore: sick and impotent 
characters (the Archduke, Tsar Nicholas, the 
crown prince) who are imprisoned by etiquette 
are contrasted with those who are avid for life , 
who live spontaneously and by breaking "civi- 
lization"'s rules (Elena, Kaigiar, Rasputin): 
the hypersensitivity of illness leads to fantasy 
which in turn merges with a kind of phantasma- 
goric science fiction (the Archduke is able to 
travel through time, he meets Napoleon on St 
Helena, he witnesses the execution of Louis 
XVI etc); Nicholas’s and Giorgio’s rumina- 
tions on the past convince them that they and 
their kind are doomed; their deaths are not the 
blunt facts of history but a planned evasion of a 
future they cannot bear to enter. 

This is a much more skittish, more self-con- 
sciously written, less obsessive novel than Cer- 
cando i'imperatore. Il is also much funnier; the 
prologue, for example, concerns a Vatican plot 


to put Giorgio on the vacant Polish throne; the 
humour here comes largely from the Pope’s 
ruminations on how impossible thc Poles are, 
the reader being conscious that the present 
Pope is Polish (there are moments like this in 
Cercando I’imperatore - at one point the crown 
prince idly asks his father who owns thc Falk- 
land Islands - but they are incidental and less 
elaborately developed than in La principessa e 
il drago). The serious parts of the novel arc 
very dependent on Cercando i’imperatore and 
the two books frequently allude to each other. 
By itself La principessa eil drago is an amusing 
and intermittently touching fantasy, but it 
lacks the evocative poetic strength of the first 
book, and its effects when compared with thc 
best moments of Cercando Hmperaiore seem 
sometimes a little easily achieved. Neverthe- 
less, the appearance of these two works marks 
the emergence of a very significant Italian 
novelist. 

Cercando I'imperatore and La principessa e il 
drago will be published in English translation 
by AndrA Dentsch next year. 


Isabel Quigly 

mariosoldati 

Uarchltetto 7 • • . - . -r 

166pp. Milan: Rizzoli, L 16.500. 

8817667013 . ;v 

Ylltorio.ls a famous Milanese architect, world- 
famous, it would seem , since Le Corbusier sits 
healde him at his birthday dinner and proposes 
Ibe toast. And,- single-handed to* Chicago, 
hotel suite,' he designs a vast university com- 
plex. We learn this from the firet. three chapters 
of Mario Soidati's 'novel. Then, In a shift. .01 

narrative, Vittorio; speaks into a tape-recorder, 

and whathe says bteomea the rest of the novel, 
which he asks His secretary to send to his wife in'* 
the fcvent of his death. He dies, she disobeys 
and holds orito themanuScript until some years 
fater the wife dies' tool then kifots are tied; 

■ wyitori^ solved, and on the' last page: a figure. 

, wall known ; to Anglo- Amerlcan-Italian read- 
,'eh is iptiodufced (by his nickname), providing 
• afihat jdkey (nhrti&cy. ■ »-\! ./•;> . 'A * 

a'ahortfrovelia mixture, like 
; .M,Soidati l 8 ^drt; of the domto/the realistic, 

■ ‘.and the slyly personal. The theme of thefitoiy 
: . fa jealousy, the complex emqtions of pn ador- 
' Jh^teband !wh6 none the it perennially 
'-'■'tohtalthtol And knows that his wife is alsodcca- 


■tonally unfaithful. Its 

taus tor pn -lY oiddog, has (it turns out) 

setrtiewhole thing up, thnugh why he hafdone : ■ 

• ng ,' -j A Vittorio’s pseudishness beitlg, Bv - 
quite clew, ^ no one k 00 Ws . 

/ times, ,{■ t( j convey, as it were, 

•• better than Soldatl hw» ro w ^ 

tof,£“d^o“hItn than u,ual. ; ; 


Tight corners 

— — 

Peter Halnsworth * 

ALDOBUS1 flt 

Seminar io sulla gioventti re 

353pp. Milan: Adelphi. L 16,000. lb 

Vita standard dl un vendltore provvlsorlo dl bl 

collant b 

473pp. Milan : Mondadori. L20.CKXJ. ti 

Since the Second World War there has been a g 
strong trend in Italian fiction towards serious- t 
ness and self-restraint. Even the fantasies of t 
Calvino were regulated by his sense of modera- 1 

tion and the supple decorum of his prose. But I 
there have been novelists also who struck a I 
more anarchic note. The 1960s novels of Lucid 
M astronardi, for example, dismissed the idea 
that northern Italy was enjoying a universal 
boom and, with a mixture of relish and loath- 
ing, drew a half-surreal picture of frustration, 
fury and ludicrous IwMgi&y- Aldo Bust is 
L - ^P toe r unconve ntional writer from th ® 

he mou^asiu^ned / 

against propriety and convention . ■ ■ ; ' : 

i Seminario sulla gioventti (Seminar on 
! Youth) opens in the vein of magical realism, 

) . but that is followed by something different- an 

i; account of his, adventures by Biondmo, a 
1 young! homosexual who escapes from North . 

I Italian Provindal^ life ^into prostitutiorij anti Ime., 
nial work in Milan and theri takes off for Par^s , 
rime Md team Ftencb a. thn Affiance Pgn: 
caisc. In Paris the novel settles down into a 
relatively linear story. Among the bizarre fig- : 

' ures that Biondino meets are a trio of m. 

5 nosingly respectable French ladies with oneof. 
s SSmm te forms an unusual , and stteS^, 
a . liaison, -As' |be.»tiaU|-iiia«asw. 

h nmtery surrounding Us : 

if uke everyone else in the novel, chan« beyond 

) , ffiSSZi untfi, in a touching If patently 
* melodramatic and tasteless! denouenrent, 

c ) Biondfoo breaks free for England, EngJfah 

* : Knsand, itseems. more poverty, mpr ? ro- 
ly ^tlstcmddrdd^un venditpre 

at 'cottqiit (Standard Ufc 
J. , Sai^mkri) '.develops, out ,of the, first novel, 
su though with a; Change of .personae, a tighter 
ft"' smtewreand fewergranrigM^nolesrapades. 
Is, The orotaubnht ls ribw soiri® otoer inu 

«i; : .; 5 J aw 


Angelo Bnzarovi, alternately finishing his 
thesis and passing time on the homosexual 
beaches of Lnkc Garda. Though thc latter 
activity looms larger than the former, both 
really moke up the humus from which can grow 
the story of Angelo’s relations with his impossi- 
ble employer. Cesare Lometto is gargantuan m 
bulk, absurdly uxorious and a tights manufac- 
turer. He takes Angelo on as his permanently 
temporary aidc-cum-inierpreter and with him 
goes on a series of exhausting safaris through 
the Common Market countries. In a way he is 
the familiar cnpitalist-as-devil, but one whose 
manifestations lake in most of the stages be- 
tween the pathetic and the abominable. Ange- 
lo, no moral .exemplar himself but holding to a 
disabused and desperate probity, is caught up 
in something resembling a friendship, or 
oeihaps an addictive combat. 

It is a combat, or friendship, wluch con- 
tinually evolves via thc twists and deviations ot 
the novel. A dowdily glamorous cntiepteneuse 
arc whose own illicit activities link, among 
other things, tia^af-inw fnr the West Ger- 

> • mans with tights for the Bulgarians, 

: ' , 'dealings' with Angelo and to®d even- 

tually rot reach dry bn every side. But the di- 
max; which is much more sombre tointo tod 
, first novel, though still grotesque, develops 
1 fromLomeWs grandiose 

i to produce a transatlantic heir who rcugnt 

• ■ someday be toepresident of the UTU ^ d S ' at “: 

1 .! , Thbugh the. Schemes, fail, tiiefe a to - 

. - Angftlo becomes an ponging angel, butmmK 
[ ! certce is irrevocably irtmpled. Life, goes on 
. : unresolved, at least for the living. * . 

Biiri blazons his hostility to any form of clo- 
f sure, whether poUtical, moral or 
r for nothing has, he translated John Ashbery 
irito Italian). As a fiction-writer be works to 
\ undermine any categorizing of what, he writes 
1 asrealism, fantasy or faction. In both novels he 

* produces a dense now of interconnected stor- 
[ fos that are as forceful as they are outrageous. 

3 His many- characters, for all their muistions, 

are, from tht-r moment of entry, m | shar Pjy 
; drawn as any realist could wish , and his prpse 
!i has a baroque energy and variety to it, as well 

s as an nnpitytogly InteUigeni humour Both 
I, . hovels have their longueurs, « «• 

ir more introspective sections, but thefr vilaUty, 
5. ' density ahdfrrevefonee make these pm^dM 
id ;■ most cnipyftbleof recent Itaban npvefa. and 
ii:" ‘ two ot the most serious* ‘ 
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An Insular Possession is a historical novel of so 
traditional a kind as to seem startlingly origi- 
nal. The history concerns British trade with 
China and the so-called Opium War of 1839- 
42, embracing the seizure of Hong Kong by 
Britain in 1841 . China was convinced that West- 
erners needed her rhubarb to cure the con- 
stipation characteristic of all barbarian bowels, 
but she didn’t particularly want cotton in ex- 
change. The West was after China's silver, as 
well as her tea, and the solution was to turn her 
into a society of consumers, or addicts, situated 
at a safe distance from home. Still a sore point 
with the Chinese, that bizarre war is virtually 
forgotten by us, partly because in retrospect it 
is both shameful and absurd, not to say inde- 
fensible, although at the lime the sale of Indian 
opium, by force and by guile, was commonly 
considered absolutely essential to the Empire. 
When the trade ceased, Britain and its Empire 
continued to exist: essentials are rarely what 
(hey profess to be. 

The Erst pages of the novel sketch the set- 
ting: the Pearl River, with its cargo of dead 
female babies, of barges and bandits, and 
Canton itself, already "an ancient place with a 
dubious and blood-stained past", and a cosmo- 
politan city, blessed with a mosque and the 
tomb of one of the Prophet's uncles, and also 
the Factories or trading posts of the East 
India Company, the ‘‘Honourable Company" 
Thereafter we meet three of the main charac- 
ters, Harry O’Rourke, the local painter, a 
Dickensian creation with a red bulbous nose i 
and "pleni lunar buttocks”, and the two young 
Americans, Walter Eastman and Gideon J 
Chase, at present employees of the American 
house of Meridian and Co, which trades furs, ‘ 
sandalwood and birds’ nests in exchange for , 
silk, porcelain, lacquer and tea, eschewing the J 
fabulously profitable traffic" in what is 1 
quaintly called “drug”, 1 

Eastman is excitable, choleric and witty; ^ 

Chase, is gentle and serious-minded, even to ; 

: the pomt of learning the Chinese language s i iV- 1 £ . 
reptitfously fr om one 

■^•"■WwMSvegreat things as m inte^for a 
to WgJ figures of state and as a professor of D 
t-ninese in numerous universities. Or so -it is “ 

; practically impossible to distinguish between - U 

* , Mo 8 pnn ^y allegiance is tb his- J 

tory. to the past experienced as though if were ? 

' hencie he ne€ds to ma ke his h 

If® Bn ?- e, Wtfng. And so they 
ure. To some extent they.corae from stock, not A 

St ^ P 3 n PlUinbed l3Ut r ®P re, entative: the f® 
^° mpa I ny t?lerk > younger son pf a ' ** 
gpod but impecunious; family; the cynical yet 0 

■ soft-liearted o^d band; the stem ^a^a^c 

merchant; the bluff naval officer: the Karaiubi ' 
ft^^from. ^ndonj the pr^V youngjady ' 

• fedm Bqston. more bored .than fasqinaled- the ¥ 
, comical natiye servant; This suits' the author’s ^ 

^“^u^ oxpecf to find a Lucky ? 

Majd^or l £ 
. <»n the ; S c l K , ^ tte * of ■ V 

J d L 0 CUIli ftiied^ Por iiinstahcb, -A 

1 fotb^n^U 6nd the Struggling . db< 

At} 

- actlvitv menimn«i i . .' :’ , :foii 


n “Tartar general”, are hard pressed to con- 
_ y* nce h'm of their nationality: he contends that 

if they are not English then they should speak a 
different language and wear different clothes. 
The mandarins translate the name of Lord 
Napier, briefly Superintendent of British 

Trade on the dissolution of the Honourable 

f so Company s monopoly in China, in such a way 
igi- “ !° sug ® est “Laboriously Vile”. Commission- 

rjfjj er Lin, dispatched by the Emperor to put down 

$ 9 _ tbe trade in opium, has need of the services of 
by f he American missionary hospital in Canton 
, st . but protocol forbids him to visit it in person. 
i n . He . Mnds a discreet intermediary who de- 
ls. 8 Cr *k. es the symptoms: Dr Parker diagnoses a 
b eroia and furnishes a truss of the approximate 
as dimensions - story, taken from the con- 
er temporary Chinese Repository , is related in 
Arthur Waley's The Opium War Through 
^ Chinese Eyes. 

\ y . Ea f‘man is revolted by the "noxious traffic" 

,■[ 'I 1 °P lum - paradoxically carried on by the na- 

>. f lon that led the way in suppressing the traffic 
n m slaves ’ and whose commercial representa- 
fives piously argue that free trade is “hallowed 
work ’ which will bring backward China into 
• intercourse not only with the rest of mankind 
t ba \ “our Maker". When Meridian 

and Co decide to join in this secure and Iucra- 
live trade on the grounds that moral misgivings 
I must y* eld to the claims of their investors, East- 

, man and Chase resign, the former to found an 
anti-opium newspaper, the latter to help him 
and to act as interpreter to the British Pleni- 
potentiary, Captain Elliott, in his dealings with 
the Chinese authorities. It was Captain Charles 
Elliotft] who secured the cession of Hong 
Kong, to the grave dissatisfaction of Lord 
Palmerston, whose sights were set on some- 
thing better than "a barren Island with hardly a 
House upon it”. He fares more favourably at 
Mo s hands than at Waley’s; in the event, both 
me Captain and Commissioner Lin, Waley’s 
hero, were sacked, each of them for displaying 
excessive moderation vu-d-vfr the other. i 
It isn’t misconception or prejudice that 1 
Timothy Mo must contend against, but sheer, 4 
large-scale ignorance. I found his pedagogy 1 
both serviceable and painless - and never mind 1 

the occasional squeak of chalk on blackboard, c 

Ahigh-flyi ng a rtclg . ob vi ouriv i n' c 

me subject of Chinese liter- f 
' ThC Chinese tflIe “ is bud. flower, s 
F° m P° st ’ but as a growth of nature is a 
ever subject to the laws and dictates of. 
mechanism for the language lacks tenses and \ 

^ ' dlrtcUyand **hout t< 

•mediation before the reader’s- Very eyes" d 

Moreover, though all novels are vulgar and pi 

andnot t0 be compared with works of el 

em R n7 °7» 0S 2 Phy ’ CbineSC fiCtion 18 ““Ore Si 

^erican • ^ ™ ore vernacular than ar 

American ui that Amencan writers, wearing in 

aS PW* of the mind, are still E 

? 

^“4 and “i^tary- movements are . th 
largely: conveyed, through the pagis repro- “ 

and ,aterP the ' 0n 
Un Tin BullettA. The Monitor is the organ of i : - 

|he mercantile establlshihent, crying outfor NI 

‘ !Sff er f “ easu re. s against the “jealohs Celes-' Ja 
pals and mocking "Cousih Jonathan" ft™ 36 

Erim/ hard*^ C ’i ^ & ^ j*0gdismi W 

hypocrisy, hard business sense, and a fearfully . — 

afeh. wpuid-be literariness:. > , tt 


in the proceedings the Bulletin deplores the 
debauchery following the British occupation of 
Hong Kong (that new settlements do not in- 
evitably attract brutal and licentious characters 
is proved by the first settlers of New England), 
and we are surprised to find the Monitor, now 
the Hong Kong Guardian and Gazette, in 
agreement with its rival for once: “The moral- 
ity of Hong Kong continues to give rise to 
concern.” The next issue corrects “morality" to 
“mortality". 

“Oh printingl What troubles hast thou 
brought mankind!" runs the Bulletin's motto. 
In its first issue, dated January 3, 1838, the 
paper reports the death of Pushkin and, a trifle 
prematurely, the coronation of Queen Victor- 
ia. And its editor is reproached by Chase for 
refemng to the “Yangtse Kiang River”, since 
, n 8 means "river": an amusing anticipa- 
tion of the solecism committed by Ezra Pound 
in his rendering of a line by "Rihaku", better 
known as Li Po, “the narrows of the river 
Kiang". However, Eastman turns out to be no 
mean journalist, summing up the casus belli 
nine months later, in magisterial tones. By 
placing the onus for the suppression of the 
opium trade on the Chinese government, "Bri- 
tannia has the best of all worlds: she gets the 
fecre, yet washes her hands of all moral respon- 
sibility. We do not think this can continue.” 
The period flavour in the speech of the West- 
erners is managed well, though the prose of the 
two newspapers can be oppressively orotund. 
But all this provides an effective contrast with 
the coolness of the sparing authorial voice: 


Secret Palace memorials circulate; the Emperor 
annotate* In scarlet ink. High-minded censors, busy- 

lnr£ll^ 1 7 IO, l S ‘! me ' s ® rvcrB sensing tbe imperial 
Inclination, COnfudan saints of a rectitude which is 

unconpronuringto the point of mania, cranks, gent- 
lemen essayists of leisure on their family estates - all 
have their pronouncements, panaceas ranging from 
the draconian if undeniably effective (execute all 
addicts) to the Intelligent if unstomachable (buy all 
JlSl . a “ d burn i! >- Very soon the Emperor is as 

S t0rrem ° f pa P* r as he ■ of tbe foreigners 

and their torrent of muck. 

And likewise It gives edge to the account of the 
little things, the “minor pinpricks", that build 
up into racial contempt and hostility: the for- 
dgnefS cook takes 10 per cent of the accor- 

char * e ' a hr*, fruit- 

the forel «ner despises the Chinese 
for tbeir petty cheating while the Chinese de- 
spke the foreigner who is stupid enough to 

allow himself to be diddled.: . - 1 

^Timothy Mo shows us events mostly through 
Western eyes, the eyes of people we soon come 
to esteem or at least understand. Perhaps he is 

payingadiscreet and timely tribute tohirbirth- 

pffiS ?° ng K l ag ’ rudely a PP ro pri a ted but 
efficiently run, by and large, along principles 
similar to Charles Gould’s in Nostromo. lLw 

fnT.^ er ^° WOUt of matedal interests, which 
^ be t t , served by-law and order. That 

AmlriM C , haSe “* Americans . with early 
Amencan ideals, serves to bring out British 

2 ^“,? contrives indirect reminders 
through Such quiet narrative comments as -of 

5 l i nboat action ■" “Miraculously, no 

duets hurt (except Chinese, that is) . . .".The 

NIGEL TRANTER 

James, by t be Grace of God i 
0^7^®7 ndStOU8htdn - 


sra 



d ^ ' Barber ofSevHle perV 

fortned b y. a f °Hring Italian company; a Wli: 

■ tp;«I^brafe thr/^eridm- 

t 0 / wpateur dramalics.^S 

oj TheRirik, Jnth O’^Surkein the barfbfMra . 
^apro^d^thtfic talstomary pnroa (feriV 
nasanc| jhjMre 4 feejingt.' “-'i* 

" w ; .^ e IdWpriromaritic intetoji 

..? p - fl ^ >m Eaatnian’i unsuitable love for his ■ 
- W s ? fefcc l J>^mptiy.q^*tiedW hbr hea^Iy 
•Victonan uncle; yetweiahafl hardly reproach^ v 
Mo for passing lighi-heartediy ovof tbe cbinas 1 - 
on in a "flower-boat” managed by a fotSmS 
wider the. protection pf the Brotherhood of : 
Rovers of Rivers and 5. takes. Humorous* 
touches abound. ; Two Ariierictos; bkpltured’t^ A : 

1 " - • •*■*** 


-Tfa of darkhen and prejudire must be ciit 

•e li'sr ■ a remind. our rtaders. in'frie'nrwhM^ 
^ ^^P^ri* 0 ® 5 of Shifting for themsitve* ’ 

.. ?u!^ ccy ^ dcc ^! aad broke all fopieces 

‘^^rorVmen^imt him tJgS 

^ 0U ft as ? at ^ ampibn oLfree trade, ex- 
, . elu^g •‘drag?, the^^n. Bulletin-^- 
^Uy nhmed aftek the Ulaqd wberethe opium : 
'!****}' JMympathetic tewarcMhe 
P^ts sketches ;of $ ativd life,- of 

the pickle vahdon .topics scorned bir 

big and rapfog by sepoys during an action out- 

, welli* Later 


l^hd- volume of 'NlgenYanteris. trilogy 

■ : ^t , Scotland in the wake of the Battle of 

the gToWing-up l years of the 
' with' the continuing 

■ ,a( bj“Pt» 9 f the; Scottish nobles to seize power 
and the manoeuvres of Henry Vni of England 

■ who 1 M n ris a y| (tutof and Bdvisor t o JamS). 

: -, BaSy aUianc ® Mth h^namesaire 

tp keepia sen,bSTf 
; order In hw.ffoubled countryv Like its prede 

/S- : • • ' - 






:s the fighting is confused and disloinfM 
ion of everything in this anomalous *1 ** 

ot in- half-hearted and inflamed by contidS ° f ‘ 
roters "face" as well asofmoney-butthl u^^ 
and), by land and by sea are gLhicllll ^ ^ 
.now Mo represents the British soldlL^S 
’ ^ m f n engaged in a wrongful caused 

‘oral- missioner Lin (through^stman^fiS" 8 ' 

v" to Cyes) M both ^Sb-mindted i?2 

y to handed, unjust in his means thou^i^ 

nght in his ends. We can iraagfoe^t^ 
thou rant against imperialism and 

the ° f Bib!e flnd mercba ntman qJ n j! 

.the would provoke in some writers. ^ 

"tor ThS Chinese Repository -to which Wale* 

» for SayS ’ r ° We much of 0UT knowledK JS 

'. for P enod “ was edited by two America™ nu 

Z BridBman ‘ wh0 m “Ls a 

■ipa- appearance in the novel) and Wells WilZr 
™ d -night conceivably be the otS,^ 

Eas,raan . “ d Chase, though thebSSl! 
was a nussionaiy enterprise, and the 
-no seems closer to the Canton P n!s , .heot^ 
Bv th f e a "‘" 0 P««n party. The kidnapping iaB# 

the y ul “ nt Stanton “‘“ally happeost Me 
the makes him a BA (Oxon) anda femaj 

the" ™ her “ s Wale y ascribes hbn to QmbtklK, 
the though degreeless and, at this stsje/i 
on- ordained. Hany O’Rourke may well be btsti 
■■ on George Chinnery, a painter, residing ■ 
Kt- Macao at the time ; Chinnery whs described by 
tne a contemporary as “fascinatingly ugly”, ^ 
na- O’Rourke claims “the distinction of being (he 
ite ugliest man in Macao"; both were given to 
alarming facial distortions. O’Rourke is happi- 
ror ly unmarried, and Chinnery was on the m 
\sy- from his wife. In the novel, a Chinese poitnli 
J painter by the name of Lumqua, compete 
5 with O’Rourke, advertises his services in (be 
all Ca ? ion Monitor, Waley mentions a Chiiwe 
im painter, Lamqua, who took lessons in ihe 
all European style from Chinnery and modelled 
all “Commissioner Lin and his Favourite Con- 
as sort” for Madame Tussaud’s. 

The nature or constitution of this mix of fact 
and fiction, of imagination and documenia- 
J® l i° n • is irrelevant to the novel as a “good yam*, 

ld but bears directly on what I take to be put of 
fm the author’s intention, hinted at in the essay pi 
*- - Chinese literary modes and what It says about 
_ tb © absence of any “sense of recession or &■ 

; e tance from the past, or superiority to it". Too -■ 
i_ much invention, or too little authenticity, 

0 would betray a presumed superiority. . 

, . A/i Insular Possession is surely longer than it 

0 really needs to be. Excellent though it is to 
e meet the past in the shape of instant and vivid ; 
s reporting, too much space is glyen to the 

■ minutely detailed extracts from the press. Here 

* Mo’s conscientiousness has got the better of hh 

s discretion. Eastman’s enthusiasm for photo-. 

' graphy, evinced in his published tips forpracti- 
| tioners, grows tedious, and (however tine 10 

Eastman’s habit of fierce indignation) the Aid 
between the rival editors seems gratuHoifc 
Even so, there are no obvious candidates fijf 
deletion on the usual grounds ojf cheapwfii 
ingratiation, pretentiousness br plain had mf; 
ting - which is a remarkable achievement ini . 
book of this size. ‘ •' 

• mill owner, add to the difficulties which, fr 
their different ways, they are already. 
periencing as Wdtnen In a patriarchal society, ■ 
by falling in love with a restieM ChartUt apta- •, 

’ tor. The commendably serious ; approach ii 
•' backed by. a firm grasp" of the economic aiw • ■■ 
social realities of the jieriod, hat the character’ . ; ; 
ization does hot rise much above everagCi 
ah pvenjll lack of narrative energy keeps t» ; 

■ . pace painfally alow, . . ' ’V ■ . 

. JACK14NDSAY ' ■ = ' ‘ , \ "■ • 'V • 

TheBlo^iydte. ■! 

rip. University of Queensland Pre«. , v • ' 

•• £J3/50. I'i;' .j':, " 

' ;• .. 

; Inl9l7, withthe Australian governinent about . 
to hold a referendum on consCTiption » and 815 ® 
militariSifeeling r unning hi g h in the cdunkyi ' ; 
Tom , Grant, ; an eighteen-year-old Brisbane,'.. ; 
feetbr^ Work^rj becomes Involved witjl a BbjJ . 

. political activists determined to : 

; . issue fbrtheir o\yn onds. A senSitiye and inte*^ | ■ 


■ VTf n vuu». n 

gentrjove} which offers a meniotable pictid* 
v cbinihg of age in a Vanished world bfanardi 

■ -pfota^lW^' meetings, ahd^fr wpfllct^ 

A>gt#*d so!de<>- ; >j> . : -T i- ,V Set 
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Gothic properties 


Pete r Kemp 

j^CHEL INGALLS 

05 7113795 4 

sends most tremors tlirough the four 
A iries collected in The PearlktUers is the 
JT, be past haunts the present. Old crimes 
2m to hound the guilty. Atavistic atntudes 
sod primitive responses break into progressive 
Sles ReUcs and ruins - thickly strewn 
SS these narratives - ^berate eerfly. 

Tbe opening story explores the plight of a 
womatized young widow, caught between life 
ujd death, against a background of the Egyp- 

remains she has become obsessed by: 
BBmaufied corpse 8 * tombs, pictographed 
Orths of resurrection. Archaic artefacts lurk 
Sefuny in some of the other fables: an old 
Anting of centaurs ominously massed 
together, a gold statuette of a snarling, heavy- 
bSed female who might be an Aztec goddess. 
Weirdest of all these objects that blend the 
ominous and ambiguous is “The Treasure , a 
family heirloom whose nature isn’t disclosed 
until the end of the tale “Inheritance". Like 
each of these narratives, this story beckons its 
protagonist back into history. As she tracks 
down some remote, elderly relatives from 
whom her parents have always kept her 
estranged, Carla finds herself drawn from her 
briskly modern life into a kind of time-warp: a 
sejgneurial ambience of fabulous antiques and 
monstrous prejudices in which these distant 
kinsfolk - erstwhile German aristocrats, now 
exiles In North and South America - still 
haughtily exist. Rigid with caste arrogance, 
they don’t flinch - it’s hinted by the scarred 
foreheads of the strangely docile serfs staffing 
iMr feudal demesne - from surgically drastic 
means of maintaining their domination. . A 
further unlovely family trait uncovered during 
Ihe story is a propensity to wither pearls as a 
result of some chemical -peculiarity in the skin. 
When "The Treasure" - allegedly the largest 
pearl ever found - is finally displayed to her, 
Carla sees, In a resplendent setting, a "large 
sunken blob of shrivelled brown matter that 
resembled a piece of burned meat”, piscom- 
posingly, Rachel Ingalls leaves it open as to 
whether what Is on view is a putrefied pearl or a 
■ scrap of brain-tissue gouged from a peon. 
Either would 6t perfectly into the framework 
of her fable, with its intimationB that the mys- 
tique of hereditary aristocracy entails the cor- 
roding pf the natural and valuable, and the 
stunting of reason. ; 

Rich in Obthic properties - a leprous-white 


recluse, a pool seething with piranha-like fish, I 
a vampiric brood ensconced in a mountain fast- I 

ness - "Inheritance” is the most extravagant of I 
these four stories. Like it, though, all of them I 
offer pictures of “pearlkillers": people who I 
ruin what could have been prized. Lily, in I 
“Third Time Lucky", having lost her first two I 
husbands to the war in Vietnam, is supersti- I 
tiously fearful of a third fatality if she marries I 
again: eventually agreeing, for self-centred I 
reasons, to become the wife of a man whose i 
worth she’s indifferent to, she brings about I 
further disaster. 1 

Mortality also shudders through the other I 
two narratives. “People to People" charts the 1 
regression to lethal violence of a group of 1 
middle-aged, solidly established ex-college- I 
chums when one of them - prompted by his I 
evangelical fianede - proposes to make public I 
something they’ve concealed for decades: their ■ 

manslaughter of a detested fellow-student in a | 
drunken haze of hatred and horseplay. Past I 
bloodshed threatens to seep into the starchy | 
fabric of respectable life in "Captain Hendrik’s I 

Story" too. A nineteenth-century Scandina- I 
vian sea-captain leaves his genteel family for | 
what he hopes will be an enriching expedition I 
into the Amazonian jungle, but instead is 
swept by circumstances into a jungle of a dif- 
ferent kind: the underworld of Vienna where, 
along with a brutal male lover, he makes a 
career as con-man, pimp, blackmailer, thief 
and murderer. When a survivor from this 
period threatens to burst into the domestic 
propriety to which he has subsequently re- 
turned, Hendrik reacts ruthlessly - obliterat- 
ing, it’s suggested in a conclusion of typical 
ambivalence, not just evidence of his criminal 
past but the last reminder of a time when he 

was himself not a decorous automaton. 

Just as past and present interact potently in 
these stories, so do the fantastic and the ^ am “‘ 
iar. Mythic suggestiveness coexists with 
down-to-earth tartnesses of observation: at an 
Egyptian exhibition, objects shimmer with an 
arcane aura but there’s also sardonic commen- 
tary on “the discreet, artistic and historic hush 
brought about by the presence of so many ions 
of gold". Hovering between mystery and 
mockery, the stories are unsettling because 
they refuse to settle into the unambiguous or 
Ptpiidt. In-her l a st book, M rs Caliban, Rachel 

Ingalls made^p n 

specific about the weird: at the cenfre ot rpar- 
fantasia about monstrousness, a gigantic six- 
foot-seven-inch frog-like creature” was spotUt 
with massive bathos. Fat more crecpily. The 
Pearlkillers rustlea vylth the shroudeO land the 
cryptic. Macabre inklings shade^eyents, Th«® 
four stories Aren’t just fables of destructiveness 
but narratives of umbrous depth: 


Christopher Hope 

LYNN FREED 

HomeGround ' . 

273pp, Heinem&nn. £9.95. • 

•' 1 &434271705 l ; ' 

Even as lopg ago as the 1950s the white -miri S 
Habitations In South Africa Were under threat. 

. Over the most pleasant and affluent suburbs 
hung an air oflfolatibn. This officially epeoijr- 
aged siege mentality Was marjeed on its pen- 
’ meters ;by the police station .and within the 
household by the revolver In the sock-drawer. 

. .. RiacHhrt to, the tensions qf Uying in a world 
■part varied' between generations: parents . 

•- teemed’. largely; indifferent, children, in- 
creasingly alarmed Measuring the distance be- 
tween these contrasting attitudes seems likely 
• V to occupy many white' South African writers. 

• . • .'Lynn Frced Y-novel Hoirie Ground Is only : 

1 IhelattWt Attempt tb coyer this terrain. Freed . 1 
- ■ tecalls Uie l950s With potable accuracy in this 
; Prirtr^t of a'-JeVrigh family. inDurban, wl* its 
V ^tot-parents and three daughters mad ; 

1 meriraijdtio^-divjng into early marriages. The 
i Ftatik femny is determined tb Uve up to some : : 

; ': half-fcmpmbeiWd pritlsh .standard of art and : 
i : . c 1?**;iwWch i b '.hopelessly: Inappropriate amid. 

. the huWdlty ah^brightiitdiffcreoce oftropical . k 

, NhJd.;^ 9 ri;aes >t §b.titb Afocan life'^as always, •• : 
/ N.bwh'best theatre compared qwtft WWch:iflV ; • 

;■ ^ u m ■ 


enough, the very fabric of 

crumbling, leaking from above, muted hj 
wbUe ants from below. Freed has a very good 
eve for the sustaining banalities of colo “ 
cStiire at this time, with its rather touching 

belief that energy and ehthiisiasqi would carry 

SaproducHof of Htdda 
good “English" actress was preferable to either 
Cu were to db the thing “properly . Young 
v nth Frank is less a rounded character than a 
SrfUSW observations W. 
S the atmmphere o( the penodls evoked. 

Theifete of the marrying wteis ferine 
arid Vajerie, though «Metlmes am using , 

vfere well {he acute self-copsaousnes? of 

vere young and the very, white. 

lptn.de? Again this is approprinte^ere weje 
ifopoUticsthen, therewereonlyprphen^with 

Xrtrennts Again the foiich is.surh ip revolt 

fascinntion they exe^- 

Lpon*eirVung'vhl« - J. . 

? u *;> ^ ’7 


A memoir of Caryl Brahms 

TOOOntTYFOR 
THE WINDMILL 

’A bracing book, rather appallingly enjoyable ... a mlc of the evuluiion ol 
a relative iinnentily into a persona, the gradual creation formula > e 
image which was really pretiy Rootl.* Fiona MacCardiy, the Times. 
Illustrated, £l’2.U. r i 

Caryl Brahms & Wed. Sherrin 

Reprints in paperback 


THE SPENCERS OF ALTHORP 
Georgina Battiscombe £6.95 


A PORTRAIT OF CHARLES LAMB 
David Cecil £6.95 


New fiction 

THE TUNNELLERS 
Raymond Hitchcock 

A stark and moving novel if young Sappers beneath iin-nmi. VUiiK aiul 
enemy trenches during WW l . ‘A powerful work of hmlorjcal ™ ‘ “ 
just as much abniil love and memories as it is about war. What s on. £7..1.i 

PARTIAL RECOVERIES 
Barbara Gamble 

•Demonstrates her flair for combining the touching and tl* c«mr 
situation and for incisive exploration ol generation j gaps | and fan y 
relationships.’ Mm7 C.udogan, Birmingham I os t. U1.95 

New crime and suspense fiction 

FLY IN THE COBWEB 
Frank Parrish 

‘Here’s n nretty good formula fo» a crime read: lake one 

**- — r 1 1 liuT jjuJ I -4^ ll 1 Uilil ' ' if- poacher, sethimanum* 

neatly reflected hi closely obseived scenes of wildliff , . 

£6*95 . 


th£ dark stream 

June Thomson £7-95 


TAKE NO PRISONERS 
- John Crosby £8.95 
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A department store of learning 
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Simon Pepper 

TJe Carnegie Free Library at Braddock, Penn- 

ZtlT’i!? Cl ? sed? This f *« would not be 
remarkable in itself, for many of the thousands 

f i2 I ? eg,e J tbranes in the English-speaking 
world have been closed or converted to other 
tbe Braddock library - with its books, 
baths, bowling alleys and other unusual social 
and recreational features - was the first of 
Andrew Carnegie’s American foundations to 
open its doors; together with a small group of 
similar early Carnegie institutions in and 
around the steel capita! of Pittsburgh, it still 
stands as a monument to an imaginative - even 
utopian - episode in the history of the free 
library movement. 

Aggressive, ruthless, and no friend of the 
unions, Carnegie was nevertheless a robber 
baron with a difference. His philosophy, which 
was to be expounded in the collection of essays 
entitled The Gospel of Wealth , was first out- 
lined in a magazine article in 1889. Wealth 
should neither be inherited, nor given in char- 
ity, but “invested" (his term) in projects which 
enomraged society to better itself. When he 
sold his steel empire in 1901 for some $500 
million, he had already embarked upon a de- 
termined attempt to “invest” most of this for- 
tune m support of international peace, a pen- ] 
sion fund for civil heroes, and a host of other i 

causes, the hest known of which must be the i 

hbraries 011 of sclf " ,mprovement through public t 

first , Carne S ie library opened in * 

8S5 P n ^ P,St f Mtive Du nfemiline in n 

2™ y f h 6 h t died 1919 ^rae $65 L 
million of his money had been used to pay for 

hr! a ? nst ™ ctl0n of almost 3,000 libraries and 

JU5t , 0Ver ^ 0f ,hem in the United * 
sole “ndition attached to most of 7. 
these gifts was an undertaking by the local ^ 
authority to support the library with asite^d ?< 
^nual twievyof notfossthan lOpercentof £ 
Carae&e s own capital grant. Some found the „t 
imposition onerous, but in the long terra this w 

cfomem nf~ UPt iatrodufxd a la 4e enough Z 
to a ™ d a «y taint of chaT- J 
ny -probably did just as much to guarantee the 
secure development of public libraries as E 
Cornegfo s extraordinary philanthropy. 

the * ■ nCan donati ops h*»" ■'» 1 jjj yrlt J i I i ■ ” 

-wipe, ?e ! 2:S P 

. steel plant in. Braddock. The!c|ub wa*' fo bi 1 ■!! 
combined wlfha fteeKb«ry open toaU.Tiwas ! 2f 
this restitution , (much enlarged in the lRon* 
jjth its many fadiities progressively extended ' h° J 
to women children and nonnimpiS th ^ *5 
opened its doors oo Mar£h 30 irrq 
A meric,-, Br* t0becmne . F 

B ^ t * dpck ®nd Allegheny were S 

overthadowc^ by the Pittsburgh fosS ■ fai<1 

f** Contained a public library, ineSj • T' 

B Rtiy described by.a British visitor ^'depart- by 
mem store of, 'learning*. At R«H5 [j :tnor 
: 9P*iting ® e ramohy^thefijw> Mh^foahifa^brt> '■ ' "ft 
i^_pf .w^’ifoma^^sQon to '2S 
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achieve a more sinister celebrity as the scene of 

J 1 " 6 of th f most bitter industrial disputes in US 

Penn hJstor > r ) were promised Ubraries and 

not be a l ndeVentuaII y 8,1 thr « shared in a 

usands 01111 ion-doll a r endowment which was settled 

eakine rl th ^ m Ul 1902, When the nearb y boroughs of 
) other ^ “ ,d “Nirolcd and 

books voted to rename themselves Carnegie in hon- 

sociai ? i f l t e y ° Ufh Wh0 had worked there as a 
iret of teie c^ph rnessenger, this community too re- 

ons to CC1Ved a bu . lidin * and endow ment - the latter 
)uo of n ,° W SBd y ,nsufficien t to maintain the grand 
i and structure overlooking the town. The “depart- 

it ctiii r l Sl0re fl PP roach w as adopted in all of the 
even T y WCSt Pen “y lva nia foundations with 
. d,rect P ersonaI or business connections with 
Carnegie. The free libraiy, of course, re- 
f the mained central, but in each of these buildingsit 

ibber a 7”J P r d , b / a - range of sodftl ' recreat i°n- 
S ^ n a " d cultural “ties that was quite excep- 

ouT ,f»nH add0Ck ' S P ioneerin fi institution now 
■alth stands em Pty and vandalized. As W. C. Helds 
har- ^ ljght haV f s f ,d ’ Braddock itself is closed. Shut 

bfoh rh^M 8 0nd 7 time at the steel P lants ai° n S 

the Monongahela river have knocked the heart 

SOO Wnr°/nfh ^ ft0m the American CMl 
de- t0 tbe war in Korea, enjoyed a booming 

for- Sf !h lte i. aBd at l ! mes violent P ros Perity. Many 

en- Rrndrfn^^ 011 thc main commeric al arteiy of 
her ® raddock Avenue are boarded up. Others 

the hfn ^ y k 0r,i u Cd * trade in foodst amps. Entire 
,jic b i 0cks ave been torn down, and it is across 

s ino| SUCh T“ te, ; nd fhat lhe visitor catches the * 
single unplanned view of Carnegie’s library on 8 

in redr^Tfoir^ General Bradd °ck and) bis a 

« Sd“i 7 ?5 mUSketS ° f ^ FrCnCh Md « 

Id BnJp^ b / ujd * n 8» at the corner of Ubrary Street 5 

id ^ C I UC ’ Was a Broproof two-storey w 

structure with basement, housing a librarv h 
assembly hall, club room and bath-house. ThL’ B 

d tori„Tr, neceM ^ featareot >" '”»«•" d 

tion planned to attract working men direct fii 
e "I” St ^ 1 mil1 ' But there W “ U«1« 'ha, ™ J 

Wn ^ ‘l) e buildin 8' WilUam Hal,ey th 

Wood adopted the then popular "Roman- 

esque style. The combination of tower-like D ii 

: S POr " CO ' Va ?“ e| y andheavy J 

I £3?"® '? 8 ™ r,ety of tones was not only. m . -m 
!“f h ,'° n f° r Mite” 188 0, .reMtenflig hS “ 

pleMin * 10 lh ® future ^ 

Laird of Skibo. These grand impressions were 

enhanced by the extension opened in 1893 to led 
' th e design of Longfellow, Alden todHariow* fod 
winners of the architectural cnr^HxZ! * ■ 

: ^ 

. campanile, an extra floor over much <3 th. i® 

' pS" Av" d “ ma,SlVe rear “tension IS 


take the first halting steps towards higher HshedRui,: * 

things. ^ ushedbyfom to supply i nS !nim. n , , , 

Those already on the ladder to self-improve- ? D mo ' B y 1»9 it had ttylS 
mem took the right hand doorway which led ^ Au cghenyh£°*‘ 

mto th e Ubrary proper. One of the eariiest ^ n rn L StitUte ^SSS!i 

ridldrens libraries in America opened from nroo ^ 0S1 c, who were required to qRV ^ 

the lobby, with french windows overlooking a FrederirffA ^ ^ and musical Iec tWes S 

railed-off area where outdoor story hours ' h^ d u k Archer > tlj c first incumbenf ^ 
could be held in fine weather. This was the fwhfohi p P ° ke t °I“ a “musical 

terrace where the war memorial now stands I n ^ 1 11101 t0 exercise a health^Lv.’ 

As audiences were to hear from a thousand te . : P f° ple at lar ge". ^ 

platforms, the youthful Andrew Carnegie had ™ influenCe could also be fen , 

gamed his own love of books (and whf could ^ tbe movies > tb eMusfcHdfif 

tefl what other virtues) firnm w-j Vlded the pnncioal ent P rf Q ; n , ^P* 0- 


re- terrace where the war memorial now stands 1/° “"not fail to exercise a heS! 'jL 
rfn 1* audien «s were to hear from a thousand the p 5° p!e at large". Jkh 

nd platforms, the youthful Andrew Carnegie had ™ nV nfluenCe also be , 
rt- gained his own love of books (and who could °2“J e ’ Before tbe movies, the Music * 

h ? U t Wh f tdt i er W “ the kTodn^m 2£L2: 

h Wh0 had opened his collec- therewasadl stinctlyfc 

t« tion to the working boys of Alleehenv rfnrSn« tone to much of the proerammp 

ft for 185 ° S ' HiS gratitude ensured a spedal placf book Conve y ed b y the UbnujS 

“ for young people’s facilities in Mr Carneeie’s book fro ® Carnegie, Pennsylvania^ 2 

- wholfiiT ■J ’- 1 tore the library "-ovemen. « a gg “' details "JJe tw ent y 

whole shifted its attenrion to the most easilv 19 °°' M ny Were frec ’ such as the GImSJ 

rcformable section of the population V TOnc ft and the recifals given by each o S? 

u . A fllght of stairs led up to the adult library “ fl l“ e mus5c classes - Miss MooroW 

5 ro . 0D >. where books were ordered Si a “°^ dad ^°«we«S 

E ^ he , Pni1te catalo 8ue and collected from For ?' Md marcllin 8 caDistto 
t stackroora by “pages” in the days before ^? L° nc c ° u,d hear Colonel S 

l Z access - Later the stacks and their 20,000 Clark* Plat ^ )rm Experiences" or Job i 
volumes were thrown open to the public and it 22 ?* »°w ° r ’ vocalist « mimic, actor id 

; P 08 *®* to ca °y books directly into SrnanR V" M< ? “ roe on StoryiS 

the adult readmg-rooms. From an office «^^ 0n ^ efomahon ” orI hofesMrIWr!OB 
strategically placed in the campanile the libra ^2® the other half lives". Half a dob; 

! J- “^oversee delivery 'room/reaX t0 8 P at ^spectaSC 

room and children’s terrace - monitoring con* ^ ' ^5 “*' n and Americanism . . . illustnt- 

duct should such prove necessary, but fn any ofn^p 00 d,SSolvin fi the Story of Old 

event keepmg tally of the volumes borrowedso S°^J Ev ®^ yeartbeRound heads(tLlO(tt 

as to compile that most socially meaningful of ^f teran v °htmeen)gathoedii 

annual stabstics, the percentage of fiction to se TS & day .' ,0n S Programme of addra- 

non-fichon. Anything less than 60 per cent ^ War renumscences, music, songs and 

fictmn was cause for self-congratulation whfte ? at ,asted far “to the night - and 

50 per cent represented a moral achievement h ? stltutions serious coo- 

weU beyond the aspirations of most working- ? h fL f m ^ I J st between the old soldkn tad 
class communities. Imagine the triumph at l lbrary users. As late as tbe 

Homestead, just across (he river, when in u-Hfo 97 ^ Braddock’s own Music Hall was 
December 1902 an all-time low of 43 per cent ? *51 h Scb ° o1 graduation exercises, 
fiction was recorded, within an annual figure of nnrt/fh^ !* rCCei J t hi8tory ' however, sup- 

49.8 per cent - this was taken as sure proof of Oft** 5 wlsdom Mr Carnegie's insisteott 

the avalizing function of the library. elsewhere on guaranteed municipal revenue, 

Braddock’s library was itself a’ civilized m ^ p d n^ n ^♦l! tabi u t> ! , for his 
place. The reading-room was an enormous • 2° ntS ' Altb °ugh always free, Braddock’aft- 
space . --coniforta^iy furnished public ‘ 111 1961 Jt was adopted 

■and ddfriinated by a marble fireplace and laree S y th j° ^J 001 Board, and compeUed to sumo- 

^wjd^^.ggrker Avenue, Its elabbrate cen- ® r its share of the endowment, based oa 
'trfilCormthian colum n supported the massive S harea f n V S Ste eI..The School Board took oa 

ceding beams which carried the gymnasium J® jW^lwn to continue the libraiy aiiif in 
A separate staircase from Parker Avenue .l ,’- L m 90 overal ght coup which locked oat 

led to the suite of rooms comprising the main Ii If ? 1 ! 11 . and horrified local people, il 

indoor sports area. In one a boxing rino still < ?°J ed t h e - building. There was no attempt to 

sa^ between slack ropes. Another housed IT ake replacement provision, and the dwind- 

Wights, wall bars and Indian clubs In th* P n g st ock of books and Indian clubs mouldered 

'HE* 111 ® dust y Pine panelling extended some m *5°ff pIaces durin ® flve y«ara of eneigedc 
thirty feet upwards to the pitch of the w ^ ndali8m ‘ FipaI| y. In 3979, the, Braddock 
forming a sports ball with bleacher seatine fnr F e d Histor lcal Society purchased the vacant 
spectators. At the sister institution in property for one dollar and is now tackling be 

stead Professor Middleton, in what an earlJ t8Sk of hoIdil, g together the ravaged 

annual report called “a veritable athletic in ? bric and ^Ing appropriate uses, for the 

Cubator”. fKlnnnrfar) ... ^ hlifie Struchira Ofhloh Iibd CftrM 


.L-^ r T T* 1 w 041 j naming of as manv n« l . 1 . . 1,11 uul v ® 

thi^y basketball teams f6t different sexes and bare ^ P^ble for an Ill-funded group rf 
age groups, The sporis facilities at Braddock “nateurs-yet money has been raised to repair 

ut 0tber ear, y Carnegie foundations J* e . I °° f » and the children’s library now^ ^opeps 
should be regarded less as "sugar" for th* f gam on Saturd ays. The h’gbts burn In theopu* 
rary ‘‘piU**, than as components of a com* Jf nt Musi c Hall, courtesy of rewiring by a »■ 
plementary physical educational programme' worke r- The building is^ ^stilllhc 

mth » tiron g emphasis on what might Sj ' “O' and enth^MtkaBy -A 


; wtoan w m'E j society or 


• . i 1 : >- i'.v~ — s &,l o«jusiy qimensfnnRd .■ "■■"•pvwu 

- . P°°\ (W- b 3f 65. feet) yvas located in ■ the bare- • declar ed at the dedicatipd:;. 

. • ‘slipper ba ^is^Hew^ra^; 8C ^ nt ^ tb ^ ^glnal TSe .Ubrary is built to last. Its walla !are m«de oj 
actiwtv tocilc* fhr ^ the.early gH‘® and will not cnimble. Its beams attnwdepi 

• ’ »rfri« ® v* 0 ® of classes” for boys .Zeeland cannot bum. I venture Jo predict that when 

mCn and wP^en - taught by "Drofessors" fieneration shall have passed away . . . thu Db* 

•ill® appropriate sex, ' faiy will remain to be recognized as a center o/ ligfct 

• a J, edUcati °«al function for • 

component of the l893 addlrior^The^ud;^ . lt W °wl<l.be nice to think that this was true. 

• «*n»i or ^-exWbition of outstanding manuscript > 

^atate entrance lobby from Parkrti* a . bocks and correspondence acquirod, over the. 
designed as , a . two-storey ed- Rl T- H ue Iast tfe n years by the Berg Collection will be on 

; . *ould not have ^ ay ^ New York Publfc Ubroiy uadi 

. |ro«eoiMm stage surmounted by ite eacfolS ‘^°5 b -® r ^ 1986 ■ The exhibition, iVffHtYfl tht 
A^u^dtfelljng wlthgiasp Mnelstoad^f*.' -' ^ which marM $* ■ 

' -tight-, Iheirfrdin&nn (LLi,: L ■ v 4 - ..... • . .S 8 V 6 Dtv*fifth annlvArcniv of ih« tihrnfv buildv ; 








Mmmasm 

v-viAy-Ay - -a 


jna >ine peep red blush of 1 irin ~° a- 7-^““ oueevinciuaes iiems syco » 
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Letters 

'The Audit of War' ® 

sir - Robert Skidelsky’s ingenious definition- lal 

iwisering and chop-logic in his letter (April ca 
SSmy boot «« Audit of War is theory to 

J*/ 0 f academic seminar, but as a contrlbu- St 
Z to a boardroom discussion about the prob- to 

ujQi of an industrial conglomerate losing mar- m 

ket share would strike a capable board chair- Si 
man as irrelevant and time-wasting waffle. Let cc 

« therefore return to the book and its actual m 
contents: “an operational study; its purpose is to 
to oncover the causes of Britain’s protracted cl 

tallne as an industrial country since the m 

Second World War"; and which “locates the w 
causes of the British eclipse not in the events rc 
and policies of the post-war era, but in the 1 
British record during the war itself*. What « 
K ither Skidelsky’s original review nor his sub- Si 
gquent letter acknowledges is that The Audit 1- 
rfWar is based on a thorough trawling of the o 
files of Cabinet committees and wartime pro- s« 
duetton ministries dealing with such questions d 
as technical inefficiency, slacking, trade-union si 
restrictive practices and incompetent manage- n 
neats in industries ranging from old Victorian l 1 
heavies, like coal and shipbuilding, to ad- b 
vanced technologies, like aircraft, radar and 0 
machine-tools; and also with the files of the JJ 
various committees on different aspects of b 
post-war reconstruction, from social security S 
to exports, employment and regional policy. 

Tlie debates and memoranda of these bodies, h 
and of spedalist reports to them , are abundant- e 

ly quoted In my book. y 

In other words, my portrait of Britain’s in- « 
ferior production and productivity record dur- r 
iiig the war, and her weak technological base, 0 
is not just a “think-piece" off the top of my y 
head, but is clearly painted by the wartime u 
records in the Public Record Office. This is c 
also true of the preliminaries to the Butler F 
Education Act of 1944, where the Board (later > 

Ministry) of Education files make it plain 1 
beyond doubt that the strength of the church • 
lobbies and the concern with religious instrucr ' 
tion and the preserving of an academic “gram- I 

mar-school" secondary education h la Arnold, 
Thring and Morant squeezed the question of 1 
national education and training for industrial * 
and commercial success on to the sidelines r 1 
with the results evident in the poBt-war history ] 
of education. ! 

to deal briefly with Skidelsky’s again gar- 
bled representation of my account of wartime 
Whitehall- discussions about, “full employ- 
ment”; I will only say that “full employment” 

In the war was achieved by the demands of the 
armed services for manpower, and that em- 
ployment in the productive sector of the 
economy actually fell .between 1939 and 1945. 
Moreover, the vaunted post-war “full employ- 
menp* la partly accounted for by conscription, 
which removed the 18-21 or 18-20 age- 
group ffom the labour market, and partly 
by the. grotesque , overmanning of British in- 
*atry up to the late 1970s, which helped 
tot maintain "full employment" by paying 
tbe de facto unemployed at a factory or 
office rather than the local social security 
branch.-; 

Skfoelsky attemptsto criticize R. J, Overy’s 
letter (April. 11) in' the same vein of (wilful?) 
“^understanding, or perhaps even obtuse^ 
ness, u he does The Aufilt of War ^nd my own 
. ( letter. Formal figures about hours “worked" or 

the oumber’pf ni gh * shifts are irrelevant cdm- 

/ Pered^With output ptor employee. In British 
Industry during the war, as again the piroduc- 
tion miiilstry and Cabinet files id the PRO 
. ®ake plain, shifts were shortened and breaks 
; .lengthened [at both ends by 'from fifteen to 
thirty minutes j while even in the course of 
*hut8 there Was 1 often idle time available for, 

. Snaking ' cigsrette-lighters. or holding card 

> ^ partly 'beeause of pdpr production 

.planning by incoinpet^ft management, which 

• on hitalibnal diet Of religious instruidiohlarid 

hlgfemioded “academic” study was Hl-adapted 
Wremwiy ■ A_r i;;. a. ’• 

, i Ui^reforp truly an illusion for die 

New JerhsaMmere to tee the British war record 
' : . ^ jurtifying the immediate building of a New 
Jeru^em instead df ^is demanding that over- 
riding priority be- given t d hn “economic 
:V jto.irt^e"? •>;,? ' - 1 : ;• 

roddR-House^^ast Carloton; Norwich 


Sir, - Robert Skidelsky (Letters, April 25) is 
certainly right when he says that figures about 
labour use in wartime must be used with 
caution. That is why it is all the more surprising 
that since 1945 the crude calculations of the US 
Strategic Bombing Survey have been allowed 
to support such a great weight of academic 
assertion. Yet the very figures provided by the 
Survey show a profound contradiction with the 
conclusions arrived at about the degree of 
mobilization in Germany. Using these figures, 
together with German archival sources, it is 
clear that the diversion of manpower to war 
industries reached high levels from early in the 
war, well before any significant number of 
foreign workers was drafted into war industry. 
There was correspondingly a sharp fall in real 
consumption per capita. Even the Bombing 
Survey figures show a fall of 25 per cent by 
1942, compared with a fall in real per capita 
consumption of 13.4 per cent in Britain by the 
same year. Women, of course, were not all 
drafted into war industry - although there wps 
substantial re-distribution of the female indust- 
rial workforce towards war sectors even before 
1942 - but, as in Britain, were sent to drive 
buses, deliver the post or work on farms. None 
of this, I admit, says very much about the 
willingness to work, or the efficiency of labour, 
but then that was not the point that Professor 
Skidelsky made in his review. 

But, addressing the issue raised by A. J. 
Nicholls (Letters, April 25) about comparative 
efficiency, it is necessary to stress that for a 
very large part of the war German military 
industry was a strikingly inefficient user of 
resources, particularly labour, whether native 
or foreign. The main culprit was the military, 
whose high standards and ceaseless petty 
interventions in production squandered one 
major advantage the Germans had in industrial 
power before the full weight of Soviet and 
American resources could be brought to bear. 
Not even Speer could entirely eradicate this 
legacy of wastefulness and Inflexibility, even 
when labour was recruited and directed at tbe 
point of a gun. There is no doubt that any 
“Audit of War", whether for “sloppy, demo- 
cratic Britain" or for “authoritarian, Nazified 
Germany” shows much that was wanting. I am 
still inclined to think that for much oi the war 

hase and 

the degree of commitment to war pnWMWmf 
Britain did much better than we might be 
entitled to expect and Germany correspon- 
dingly much worse. 

R. J. OVERY. . ■ 

Deportment o£ History, King’s College London, 
Strand, London WC2. , - - . 


'White Suit Blues' 

Sir - Peter Kemp’s review (Commentary, 
April 18) of my radio play White Suit Blues - 
about Mark Twain’s, adventures in the after- 
life - reminds me of a considerable yellow dog I 
used : to know. If I set out to take that 
considerable yellow dog for a walk bom A to 
B, or from A to K through the woodi fit F and 
back again past the G pond to A, the dog *°^ d 
immediately sniff off on a trail of his owi to the 
left and then veer over to the east and then loop 
back down-wind and round and finally back to 
A . again - his entire progress taking place 
outside the alphabet. At the end of the day I 
had been for a Walk arid the considerable 
yellow dog had been for a walk, but tbatwa^ 
was; two walks and not What you d ball 

^Nowf 0 never objected to the considerable 
vellow dog's independence and he ; never 
dteamed <ff telling m^haf I 
Bnuffling along behind him. .Mr Kerup a « 

different ! sort of dog. 1 ; - ; 

Kemp's walk Includes such beauty sppfa “ 
Mark TWaiit’s submission to centerthlp in ; 
some casto ** erroneous statement 
. a«n=T“loato^“ Huckl'bW «®« 

literal-mindfid bogging at «)?] mixture of 
. factual and fictional peoplcan^loonringover, 

' eooJread of Mr Clemens add Mprk Twain by 




dying, about Jekyll and Hyde and dual perso- 
nalities - was a notoriously divided individual . 

Uke the Siamese twins . . and so on, just 
like Justin Kaplan. 

Well, that's Kemp's walk (and Kaplan’s 
before his), but it's not my play’s walk. I was 
more interested in the writer as a humorist, 
prose-poet, stage performer, grief-stricken 
father and husband, literary critic, atheist, 
romantic and radical than in Mark Twin the 
double act. I'm sorry this walk was not complex 
enough for Kemp. 

But remember what Twain wrote in his 
Autobiography: 

Complexities annoy me; they irritate me; then this 
progressive feeling presently warms into anger . . . 
Ashcraft cames up here every day and pathetically 
tries to make me understand the points of the lawsuit 
which we are conducting ... but daity he has to 
give it up. It is pitiful to see, when he bends his 
earnest and appealing eyes upon me and says after 
one of his efforts, “Now you do understand that, 
don't you?” 

1 am always obliged to say, “I don’t, Ashcroft. 1 
wish I could understand it but I don’t. Send for the 
cat." 

And send for that considerable yellow dog, 
who had earnest and appealing eyes, a nose for 
the complex and, by a bizarre coincidence, the 
name of Kemp. 

ADRIAN MITCHELL. ! 

do Allison and Busby, 6a Noel Street, London Wl. 

«* 

'Edmund Ironside' 

Sir, - Lei me assure Inga-Stina Ewbank (April 
25) that there is indeed “such a thing as a 
Shakespearean scholarly establishment”, and 
that her own arrogantly dismissive tones are all 
too typical of its attitudes and standards. 

Can she Teally have been reading the same 
play that has convinced theatre critics (such as 
Charlotte Keatley) of its Shakespearean au- 
thorship, and in the same edition that creative 
writers (such as Anthony Burgess) have de- 
clared cogent and persuasive? 

Even among her fellow-academics (such as 
John Jones, John Kerrigan, Randall Martin, 
Richard Proudfoot, Stanley Wells and John 
Wilders), only Professor Ewbank has failed to 
see that what she derides as the “alleged 
Shakespearean ‘echoes**’ vn Edmund Ironside | 
ore so dear and copious as to call for speciUe 

. Of course she Is entitled to her own«raorral 
feelings told opinions. But she should surely- 
stop pretending that these represent self- 
evident truths; and I find her dictum “misrep- 
resentations of evidence” -doubly offensive 
from so subjective aisource. I thlpk she should 
• either seek to substantiate, that grave charge or 
cite retract it, . with apologies, to all the bfany 
adherents (he Ironside evidence has won dur- 
ing the past thirty years. ■ ! : 

bric SAMS! . , 

32 Arundel Avenue, Sanderstead, Survey: -. 


New Reference titles: 


THE DICTIONARY OI 



American Laureate 

Sir, - Hope Hale Davis’s fury (Letfors, April 

Ik) over Christopher Hitchens'S put-down of 
mother-poets is sadly counter-productive. 
Does she not see that the examples she gives 

sabotage her oym anger? Accorilng to^ her. 
Sylvfa .piaih “found the conflict [between 
poetry and children] too much to bear", while 
‘ Adrienne Rich bps. Had to opt and leave 

the pre-empting human demands behind .^Ms 
Paris concludesher own unwitting demolition 
of mother-poets by admi^ng that they V try t° 
do the impossible”, tihposable.is impossible. 

. Women; unlike mtp,' have the option pf 
choosing betweep literature and motherhbod. 
If thcvrefiise to ddso ahd continue instead-to 
“trytodothe Impossible" , they will continue to 
Huffar sitehrdismiteals.ris Hitchens's; ; 

S^S&WtotW Austwkki. via Urt- 
easier. ‘ ' J* .. _ 

" In pa ragraph 14 of Jbb« CUve>jrevieW of Love 


mc^ifog .vlith Cardinal *btiu|4 «!■)* 


PIERRE GRIM AL 


The 

Dictionary of 

Classical 

Mythology 

PIERRE GRIMAL 

The Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology is a unique 
companion to the ancient Greek 
and Roman myths and legends. 
The story of every character, 
whether human or divine, 
major or minor, is retold, and 
the different types of 
mythological figures are 
distinguished and fitted into 
the overall pattern of legendary 
events. 

Wherever appropriate, the 
entries are illustrated with 
antique paintings, ceramics, 
coins, sculptures and mosaics. 
The dictionary also contains 
mapB oi ■CiMiCUaek and Roman 
.. 4 world and of ancient sites, low-, 

ekhaus^e^ectfori of reference : 
lists'.-- ' " 

The book provides a fascinating. 

: guide to the rich and diverse, • 
legends and mythologies of the 
classical vybfld. ; 

624 pages, £22.60 ' 

(0 631132090) : ‘ 


Marx and 

Engels 

A Conceptual 
Concordance 
G&RARD BEKERM AN 

Gerard Eekerman has isolated 
tbe central terms and ideas in 
Marxist thought and illustrated 
them with key passages from , 
the entire corpus of the 
writings of Marx and Engels. 
The entries are chronologically 
'arranged £nd cross referenced- 
to the most reliable and 
accessible editions. 

-238 pages, paperback £7.85 
.(06311408 5 4) 


Sull» 4M pai* A»|n.rtBoutf> ^ i 
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COMMENTARY 

Stabbing sensations 


Seeing the foreseen 


:Wi PL 

pfet \kf 

m* ] \ ‘b: 




Chris Baldick 

Zastrozzt 
Channel 4 

Shelley’s first and worst work of fiction 
appeared in paperback last month, along with 
St Inyne, as a World’s Classic, a status which 
this clumsy Gothic romance has never merited. 
Zastrozzi is the work of an ambitious school- 
boy making a crude grab for notoriety within 
an already hackneyed tradition of all-stabbing, 
all-swooning sensationalism. His brisk and 
jerky narrative concerns the persecution of the 
hero Verezzi by his half-brother Zastrozzi and 
by the amorous Matilda (every Gothic ro- 
mance had to have its Matilda; Shelley simply 
lifted his seductress from the pages of M. G. 
Lewis's The Monk). Tricked into believing that 
his true love Julia is dead, Verezzi succumbs to 
Matilda's advances, but stabs himself in a fit of 
remorse when Julia reappears. The atheist 
Zastrozzi gloats nil the way to the torture- 
chambers of the Inquisition, where he reveals 
his vengeful motive for encouraging the seduc- 
tion. During most of these events, Verezzi 
spends his time collapsing in a series of fninting 
fits and. when the fit does not come naturally, 
banging his head against the nearest wall. Not 
to be outdone, Matilda desperately dashes her 
head against the floor when she realizes that 
her heaving bosom is having no effect. Eyes 
roll wildly, hair is torn out in handfuls, and the 
unintended comedy of the tale culminates 
splendidly with the chief of police inspecting 
the thousand stab wounds inflicted upon Julia 
by Matilda: summoning all his deductive pow- 
ers, he concludes that “this cannot be suicide”. 

There could hardly be any danger, then, that 
a televised Zastrozzi would risk desecrating a 
treasure of our literary heritage. It is a book 
which begs to be sent up, but David Hopkins 
has thrown away this opportunity in favour of 
an indeterminate modern setting and a reinter- 
pretation which takes itself far too seriously. 
His hopes of uniting “the passion of opera with 
the visual intensity of pop videos" prove to 
have been a fatal lure in which the passion of 
drama, let alone opera Ns^ojUjced^^fpiiMP 

Kiszko’s music is de- 
licately haunting, the lighting effects are im- 
aginative, even the hairdressing impresses.,But 
..if you try. to. stretch a four-minute genre Over ' 
four hours, something has'to give, and here the 
weak link ; cmelly ‘exposed, is the thinness and 
self-indulgence of 1 Hopkins’s script. -What 


nected memoranda to themselves, repeating 
them at dictation speed like tapes in a 
language-laboratory; they intone each other's 
names feelingly to fill in the breaks in the 
music; they pronounce dark complaints against 
God and the Stock Exchange. “Work, work, 
work", they grumble, while lounging around in 
sumptuous hotel rooms in their party clothes. 

Shelley's story begins in a hotel, but Hop- 
kins's film version can never get out of it, 
trapped as it is by that pop-video convention 
which requires its performers merely to look 
expensively languid in luxury locations, with 
perhaps n little slow-motion vandalism for ex- 
ercise. Mark McGann (Verezzi) pouring a low- 
calorie breakfast drink over his bedclothes 
sums up in one image this film’s combination of 
the tasteful and the wasteful. A drowsy numb- 
ness smothers his part and Geff Francis’s title 
role, although Hilary Trott (Matilda) is 
allowed some scope to simmer with frustra- 
tion, as anyone would at the lines she is given. 
Only the older parts - Maxine Audley's Bian- 
ca, David Trevena’s Doctor - splutter into de- 
mented life before the script catches up with 
them. The most shamefully squandered talent 
is Max Wall’s: playing a gin-soaked priest, he 
fights his way dutifully through speech after 
^vacuous speech, arms and eyebrows flailing as 
he predicts that “television will become in- 
tolerable". By which time it already is. 


The Seventh Thomas Hardy Conference will 
take place in Dorchester this year from July 27 
to August 2. The conference will be taking 
place at the same time as the William Barnes 
Festival. Further details can be obtained from 
the Conference Director, 4 Gore Mews, 
Canterbury, Kent CT1 1JB. 

Dreams of dying 

Rosemary Dinnage 

Zina 

Gate Cinema, Netting Hill ■ 

dream, madness, or hallucination, but in spite 
of the medium's fluidity, success has been fair- 
ly rare. Zina is odd and original arid uses a kind 


Frances Spalding 

Richard WalterSickert 

Norwich School of Art Gallery, until May 24 

What gives Sickert perennial appeal is his tena- 
cious pursuit of the seen and felt. In Dieppe, 
Venice or Camden Town, in the music-halls, 
on the streets or in the privacy of a home, his 
visual appetite remained sharp and voracious. 
This small show - mostly drawn from the col- 
lection donated by the artist’s widow, Thdrtse 
Lessore. to Islington Libraries - highlights the 
speed and intelligence with which he drew. Not 
for him the painstakingly detailed, empirical 
study of nature, in the Ruskinian vein, but a 
quick notation in blunt pencil of the heads in an 
audience or the patterning of foliage against an 
architectural facade. With an experienced sen- 
sibility he practised his belief: the artist’s busi- 
ness is to render “the magic and the poetry” 
seen daily in everyday surroundings. Sickert, 
who argued that a painter’s reputation is made 
by other painters, not by critics or the public, 
would have been delighted by Frank 
Auerbach’s preface to the “Late Sickert” ex- 
hibition held in 1982. Auerbach praised the 
haphazard variety of Sickert’s subject-matter 
and his “direct transformation of whatever 
came accidentally to hand”. Reappraisal of his 
late work, and his use of photography, coin- 
cided with a revival of emphasis in art on visual 
experience. Suddenly Sickert became a mentor 
for a post-modernist age. 

This current show aims to enhance his rele- 
vance. Because Islington's collection was made 
from studio leavings, it offers not the grand 
finished statement but intimate glimpses into 
Sickert's method: drawings are squared up 


beginning of the century; public and private 
history are to be inseparable. Background 
knowledge (or the Encyclopaedia Brliannica) 
. will add thaVTrdtskywas exiled in Siberia at 
the time : th a t he escaped and left his first fami- 
'"lyVI^OTsagain ^ having two sons; that he 
lived a hunted life until his part in the Russian 
Revolution ; that after Lenin’s death in 1923 he 
was slowly ousted by Stalin;, and that at the 
• time of the film - i931 - he was exiled bn the 


ready for transfer; etchings provide variations 
on a theme or seize the momentary gestu^ 
unfrmshed oUs display the painterly shorthand 
with which Sickert established structure aid 
tonal range. In addition, the exhibition b 
accompanied by a booklet containing extract, 
from Sickert's letters (mostly to newspapm 
and magazines) which Osbert Sitwell omitted 
from A Free House: The writings of Walter 
Richard Sickert , 1947. Together booklet and 
exhibition offer insight into Sickert’s theory 
and practice. The chief focus, however, is on 
the central role of drawing. 



■ - — « “juu .. uuie inp nim - - ne was exiled on the 

of surreal style to tell the story of a tortured girl TSirklsh island of Prinkipo. The Nazis comirie 


who dies by. iuipide; it succeeds very well in 
creating pn .atmosphere of incandescent ob- 
session, ; - 

The viewer has minimal help from caption 


i . ■ . . . • ■ K r - uug UUU1UMU t»lU 1IUUI WOULIUU 

snpuld be ah ;erugrtiatic plot is reduced to and dialogue in piecing the story together. A 
obfuscation, as Shelley's tale is hnrferf nnrinr fllrirtiv rtf rinlae vaIIm _ i 


opfoscaiion as Shelley's tafe is buried under 
flashbacks apd hallucinatory sequences. Dia- 
logue there is none. Characters bark, discon- 


string of dates rolls past, covering the great 
revolutions of; history and also the fact that 
Leon Trotsky 's first wife bore a daughter althe 
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'ery well In 1 to powet, the Russian purges were on the hori- 
iescent ob- zon, Trotsky’s assassination was nine years off. 

What the film Itself tells us is that the 
om caption daughter' so long separated from her famous 
iogether. A father was haunted by premonitions of Blut 
g the great und Eisen, was devoted to a public figure too 
te fact that . busy to notice her, jealous of her half-brother, 
ighter at.the convinced of her Inadequacy. Her passionately 

devoted Jettefs to Trotsky are read out, but he 

■HB. is never seen communicating with her. When 
. Sije was a child, she ; tells her' doctor, she ran 
.into het father’s bedroom to wake him up and 

found that the shape in the bed was a dummy - 
■■ hp himself had escaped. 1 She spends her adult • 

, . - life trying to bring the dummy to life. ’ . 

She was Jewish (Trotsky’s real name was 
1 : Bfonstein),' and it is in Nazi Berlin' that she. U 

f J attending a psychoanalyst, played by a Cali- 
. ’ gari-Iike Ian McKellen. She dreams of him 

: encircled by crumbling walls, and at the end we 

; ; , • $ee how the dream comea true. All through the 

fibii hallucinatory flashes keep repeating them- 
selves: a lunariandscape, abrutalcartoon.a 
figure catching fir©. . 

Much of t|ie film’s impact comes from the : 
tctic& ) strong presence of Dpmlzlana Giordano as 

S Whi^h ; Zina. Battling. impassively with' great swathes 
oua;or. ], of Ted hair,grovvlihg and grabbing at theBng- 
nlidusb «. ^ S *1 .^ an 8H a 8 e ^ some unplaceable accent; 

■ t ■ .. ahb'fa aft .. > . . 9 


“ Cheerio ", a sketch by Walter Sickert from the 
exhibition reviewed here. 

Always when he drew, Sickert had painting 
in mind. “Drawing”, he declared, “is fifth the 
particular to the general; painting is from the 
genera] to the particular.” Often, as in the two 
studies of St Jacques, Dieppe, shown here, l 
swift outline in pencil is gone overwjth pen and 
ink. What detail is reinforced enhances the 
sense of ordered design, which for Sickert, is 
for his mentor Degas, was essential, art being 
for both men a steady progression toward* l 
foreseen end. Sickert also advised drawing on i 
scale related to sight size, himself registering 
many subjects for painting in a space less this 
six inches by four. For him success in drawing . 
was related to speed and first impressions 
especially to be valued. A ■ 1 • : 

His desire to teach never waned. He sdvM 
friends, took on pupils and was still fectuHip • 
on artistic practice In provincial art schools 
his seventies. He wanted to rebut those "mod- 
ern abuses" which, he clai med , had arisen mth . 
the spread of art schools (and which, since Ww 
and the implementation of the Coldstream re- 
port, have fostered a situation that mnkrf*; 
evaluation of Sickert's teaching long overdue)- 
He praised “the classic or the academjcniWW 

which remains with its constant accretiopoi 

traditional momentum a Arable , 

If this survives at Norwich School of Art, 

. its commitment to traditional tedimqoc*. 
there is elsewhere a widespread beUeflhat 
springs from personal creativfty with mc sum- 
mum of training. Sickert, though he cWg®" j 
.spontaneity, never denied the heed. ■ 

*^e man who is self-taught", he avetrCdp 

: a fbdl for a professor." ' ' • > 

; • What undermined the tradition . 

was the formalist approach begun by WWtf** . 

■ and fiuthered by Roger Fry’s interpret^ 0 ®’ 
i Post-Itnpressionisfo; To abstr pet from n»s^» 
■from Siqkert's point of view, 


■ • uy-pruuuci ul ww ^ 

-group") and pyaised the art of Sir 
.Poynter whose petrified recreations .of ^ 
from ancient Greece dr Ropie reVeal only n . « 
stagnant the academic method can 

illntlnniemis Vinu/flVpr nOwhferC tobOlOtin 
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purge and revision 


Robert Conquest i 

I ARCHGETTY I 

QpWflS of the Great Purge: The Soviet 
ftmmunist Party reconsidered, 1933-1 938 l 

273 pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. I 

0521259215 I 

— I 

Ifotorical work on the Soviet Union in the 
Sulln epoch is a difficult art. This is specially so \ 

for the 1930s when massive terror struck at the ( 

pedantry and later at the Communist Party i 

Kself, the army, the intellectuals and the i 

people generally. First, falsification and sup- i 

muilon took place on a huge scale, and the 
evidence we have is both incomplete and hard 
lo assess. Second, the events are so fantastic 
dal it is not easy for the Western academic 
aiod truly to grasp them. 

Nevertheless, by the mid-1960s enough 
uterial had become available to put the main 
tax* past doubt. Or so one would have 
thought. But the whole story is so outrageous 
(hit it is perhaps not surprising that in the past 
few years a small school of revisionists has 
arisen which holds that the terrors were on a 
comparatively small scale, and that other 
aspects of the epoch are more significant. 
Specialist journals in the field, rightly con- 
cerned to present new ideas, have printed a 
Dumber of articles on these lines, with more to 
come. And this book, though limited to a par- 
ticular theme, is a representative of the genre. 

J. Arch Getty’s subject is the “purge". He 
correctly notes that its original meaning, in 
Rmsian as In English, was a “cleaning" of the 
party ranks, and did not signify terror. And 
though the latter connotation has long since 
become established, he prefers to concentrate 
on the expulsions from the party in 1933-8, 
which in any case he considers more important. 

He leads us, therefore, through local materials 
u the expulsions and the official reasons given 
for them, and through the speeches of party 
leaders and other such material from which he 
deduces the political and economic issues that 
he believes to be the leadership's main con- 
cern. The establishment of the Stalinist auto- 
cracy, held by most historians to be the chief . 
development of the period, is treated as a fairly 
ninor matter, hitherto exaggerated. 

When a writer wishes to effect, and believes . 
himself to have effected, something of a re- 
volution in the study of his period, we should 
his claim with care, and Origins of the 
Gfctf Ptoge should be judged, like any such 
*wk, on whether its standards of evidence are 
•dequate . and consistent; on whether the 
hwwn facts are accurately recorded; and on 
*hether the deductions from them are sound, 

« at least plausible. 

- The author holds that two versions of the 
19B-8 period have existed. The first, the offi- 
d*l Stalinist account, Is untrue. The second, 
pt forward by Westerners and dissidents, is 
*Niy Qt almbst equally misleading, with its 
®eoe that Stalin had Kirov murdered, and 
from theri on built up an increasing terror; and 
his motive was to secure his own power by 
filing an absolute despotism. This Western 
, PP ro “h Is, moreover, invalidated by' slip- 
relying 0 n. a “totalitarian model” or a ■ 
®fost Mari model’’-, arid by implying a' belief 1 
« Ihe high efficiency of the Soviet bureaucracy ■ 
JjjJln Sidin'* having total control over events, 
(mbaps there are historians’ who. entertain' 
t H I® bard to think of any.) 

to Getty’s view, the u Westem”y ersiOD is riot 
tyreiy misleading; it distracts attention from 
"Wre significant evcnts. He regards: “structu^ 
JJ fo*utuHonal-arid, Ideological” -matters as 

- ■Pl^rtantones, prid In particular holds that 
puigc* ;as a vvhole but t(ie “structural 
®ctlortal n struggle within the party (aria . 
^tfally the party expulsions of 1933-7) are ; 
feqtui* qf the period, tie extracts 
• pwfo material 'on this at, the district level j 


^u^ves, Ari^ he deduces 
S: ^,OffifW p 1 ^thrit there were '“radio: 
S^i^efaw^ongthe leadership, 


i^^T. woqcraies^: among me leaoeremp. 
‘^’Twjderates^belng those actually to fcharge , ! 

Whd sought lower producUon 
thfri thosje concerned With ideology. 
.• both typS 


is labelled a “radical" , who “seems to have 
been responsible for the extremist policy to- 
wards the kulaks in 1929-1930”. Bauman was 
demoted, however, not because he practised 
“radical” policies different from Stalin's, but 
because it was better to blame him than Stalin 
for their failure (and it was anyhow not a mat- 
ter of kulaks at all , but of the crash collectiviza- 
tion of non-kulaks). 

The author's approach is, then, somewhat 
narrower in scope than that of previous studies 
of the period. In his approach to the evidence, 
too, he restricts himself, more than has been 
usual, to “primary" sources, by which he 
means official sources (rather as if one based a 
study of Hitler’s Germany on the Vdlkische 
Beobachter and the archives of the Baden Nazi 
party). By these means, he considers, he has 
avoided the simplistic “Manichaean" aberra- 
tion (seeing everything as a war between good 
and evil) common to both Stalinist and non- 
Stalinisl writing, and been able to achieve “ob- 
jectivity". Getty notes that most writers on the 
issue have been opponents of Stalin and thus 
“self-interested", with the apparent assump- 
tion - even as to Khrushchev - that this invali- 
dates their evidence. Moreover, he suggests 
that the attitudes of the “Cold War" and “the 
McCarthyite period” have skewed the thinking 
of those who do not follow his own line. This 
imputation of bad faith is unsuitable for mature 
discourse, and in any case quite untenable: one 
of Getty’s major bugbears is Roy Medvedev, 
the Leninist, to whom “cold warrior" cannot 
possibly apply- as it cannot, again, to another 
"Manichaean”, Stephen F. Cohen, one of 
America's most powerful advocates of ditente. 

But It Is a delusion to believe that historical 
“objectivity" can be achieved by some mecha- 
nical methodology which eliminates opinion. 
Such devices merely conceal opinion. It is the 
frank admission by the historian that he indeed 
holds specific views that forces him to treat the 
evidence as objectively as possible. As 
G. M. Trevelyan says in Clio, A Muse : “The 
dispassionateness of the historian is a quality 
which it is easy to value too highly, and it 
should not be confused with the really indis- 
pensable qualities of accuracy and good faith.” 

Getty seeks, in his own words, “internal re- 
cords of the participants" rather than those of 

^ : , ft? 

, have said, "describes the .former as piuUSTy" 1 
and therefore to be used exclusively or almost 
exclusively. Now, first of all, the official record 
is (to put it mildly) heavily falsified; and even 
the lower confidential documents at. the 
Smolensk level are also of limited use, being 
alnuSflt equally encrypted into -$taUn»: Re- 
lying on such records, indeed, one would re- 
main Ignorant of such vast events as the terror-, 
famine of 1933, in which millions perished. 

The weak spot In the usual view, as Getty 
sees it, is*hat the evidence is various and diffi- 
cult. All the unofficial, often second or third- 
band reports which historians of the Stalin 
period have hitherto used are dismissed as un- 
reliable. But of course all sources are, to one 
way or another, imperfect, and that a source 
may be erroneous or unreliable on certain 
pdtots does riot automatically invalidate all its 
evidence; As Gibbon says, a historian may use 
such niaterial without making himself "answer- 
abie . ; . for all the cirptimjacerit errors or in; 
consistencies of the authors whom he has 

quoted" , . . . 

• Getty . complains of “the leading expert on 

the great purges” (the present reriewer) hay- 
ing written that “truth ran . . - Only percolate 
in the form of hearsay”. My point, of course, 
was not that othej material should hc peg- 
lected. but that in Soviet conditions we artll 
. very seldom gel proper information about the 
more crucial political decisions, or- eyents^ ^ex- 
c&ptat second-or third-hand. Getty constantiy 
■ : attacks, defector “raconteurs” arid "second: 
hand accounts". and sugge* 1 * tha . t , s . u ^ 

that pfRoy Medvedev- and myself.is.uniform- 
.‘iy based on memoir sources andreUw almost 
' : exclusively on perropajuccdunls 
: ■: untrue, as anyone looking at the note* boffi 
: • our books vdUjee 

■r . true is that unofficial source*, like Omdal one?. 



"It’s queer how you remind me of someone, Josef. . . Low’s 1936 cartoon from Years of Wrath : A car loon 
history 1932-1945 by David Low (1949) reissued by Gollancz (325pp. £3.95. 0572038225). 


have long been noted by historians. See, for * 
example, the bibliographical note to my The i 
Great Terror, originally published in 1968. 1 

Getty notes that Orlov was not in the Soviet 
Union for more than a few days after 1936. 
This is true, but it implies something untrue - 
that Orlov did not have the closest contact with 
old colleagues who knew the inner secrets of 
Stalin’s secret police. This is not the place to 
consider Orlov fully: but since 1 wrote, his 
evidence has stood up well to that provided 
independently by samizdat sources, and even 
by Khrushchev. Then Oetty describes the 
“Letter of an Old Bolshevik" as "spurious". 
This Is merely abuse. It is clear, as I have said, 
that it is a compendium of reports and 
rumours, and that these must be treated with 
care. But Its matter up to March 1936, or that 
part of it evidently provided or confirmed by 
Bukharin, UoE high quality, and much of it has 

s tore T^E^b 1 

Ftykov’s brother-in-taW. It is abamtd; for exam- 
ple, for Getty to tell us dismissively about 
Politburo votes on such matters as the Ryu tin 
affair, that “the only way for Bukharin to Jiave . 
found opt about Politburo, idebales . and. 
votes . . . would have been tot someone else to ■ 
have told him”. He was a nif mber of tifeC«:n : 
trai Cominjttee, constantly .meeting those^in 
the Politburo. So own at second-hand his 
account would be valuable. But in fact, in the 
. words of Khrushchev (himself a first-hand 
source), at this time “members of the Central 
Committee who h&ppened to be in i Moscow 
were entitled to attend PoUfbura: meetings - , . 

. Roy Medvedev’?, Let. History^.- fwfid 
appeared after my own and sjmtiaf works, arid 
relies ob quite different sources. These too are 


of no value to Getty: “none of Medvedev's 
informants was closo enough to the centre to be 
of real use". Well, Medvedev uses the Petr- 
ovski archives. It is true that these were given 
him by Petrovski's grandson, but what with 
Petrovski’s candidate membership of the Polit- 
buro, and his survival until L958, the source is 
surely close enough to be of use. Again, Med- 
vedev, though comparatively rarely, quotes 
"MS by S-”. Getty censures this as typifying his 
material, though in fact Medvedev lists twenty- 
one memoir sources by name, some of them 
first-hand os to quite Important matters, and 
quotes several others. Indeed, where Getty 
speaks (for example) of a “rumour" reported 
by Medvedev about Stalin’s final attack on 
Yezhov at the Senioren Konvent of the Eight- 
eenth Congress in March, 1939, Medvedev in 
fact gives his source byname: E. G. Feldman, a 
delegate from Odessa who figures as such in 
the congress report, and was -once more - an 
eyewitness, ssuv k always reluctant to' 

’ ipkd what Medvedev actually says; \*» 

. once, he quotes Medvfadev as affirming that 
wnri^Soviet iindergrotuid parties existed in the 
Soviet Union in the early 1930s. when in fifot be 
is writing of Communist Parties ’outside the 
. country: 

.. The refractory art of Soviet, history consists 
of wringing the truth out of materiils all of. 
which, Official and unofficial, present in- 
■ adequacies and difficulties. As Jacques Barnu ‘ , 
has pointed out, the process of historical Verv ■ 
fication is ‘'conducted On many planes, and its 
technique is not fixed. It relies on attention to 
detail, on common sense, reasoning, on a de- 
veloped 'feel' for history and chronology and 
familiarity with human behaviour, and with 
ever enlarging stores of information." These 
sound principles cannot be replaced by a 
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spurious and mechanical “rigour 1 *, especially 
when combined with a slapdash attitude to the 
texts. 

So far I have dealt with questions of method 
in history, and expressed doubt at the validity 
(and at the consistency) of the author's 
approach. How does it work out in practice? 
For though he eliminates much of the potential 
evidence, and regards comparatively petty 
themes as more significant than is perhaps 
usual, he might nevertheless have presented n 
picture which, while neither wholly true nor 
particularly interesting, added something to 
our knowledge and understanding. 

His work in the Smolensk archives has, in- 
deed, produced some material not previously 
extracted. What is odd here is that, with his aim 
of examining the party purge and his self-im- 
posed limitations on evidence, he has not even 
touched on the considerable (if not so detailed) 
official material on the party purge in the 
Ukraine, which gives a picture rather different 
from that of Smolensk. Indeed, there is a fair 
amount of evidence of this sort in the provin- 
cial end republican party histories published in 
the 1960s and later. Similarly, if he is to write 
about divisions in the leadership in 1933-4, it is 
odd to find nothing about Terekhov, and 
Skrypnik, and the troubles in Kiev. 

Wc may get a fair Impression of the author's 
performance if we consider bis chapter on the 
period of Yezhov’s temye as boss of the 
NKVD. For this, according to him, we have 
little but “impressionistic data" - a way of 
saying that previous historians have relied on 
unofficial sources. But there is enough official 
material for the author to work on, and his use 
of it is instructive. 

First, he explains the fall of Yagoda as head 
of the NKVD and his replacement by Yezhov 
as consequences of the Kemerovo mine explo- 
sion which had taken place a few days earlier. 
This Is post hoc ergo propter hoc: pure , though 
not illegitimate, speculation. All the evidence 
points against it - the phrasing of the Stalin 
telegram which ordered the change, the date of 
the arrest of Radek, the fact that similar disas- 
ters were generally ignored. And incidentally it 
is not the case that “Pravda Sept 26 [should be 
September 27] 1936 provides the only official 
biographical information on Yezhov": this 
item is a re-edited veniono^T^eai^^agl^^^ 

tqld that when Yezhov re- 


Yezhov’s very closest clients, Z. B. Zhukovski. 
Moreover, in that very January and February, 
two more of Yezhov's clients finally got key 
posts as NKVD chiefs in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, while his secretary was soon afterwards 
promoted to be head of one of the key State 
Security departments. 

It is dear that if Stalin was dissatisfied, it was 
not with Yezhov. It is equally clear that any 
dissatisfaction was due not to excessive repres- 
sion but to its opposite; and Zakovski’s arrival 
at the centre in January marked the beginning 
of a fresh wave of terror and, at last, the suc- 
cessful production of the Bukharin Trial. 

There are a number of other baseless spe- 
culations concerning the period - for example 
that from April 1938, Yezhov concerned him- 
self almost entirely with the Commissariat of 
Water Transport. And Getty also has a passing 
swipe at high figures given by previous anal- 
ists for victims of the Terror -partly because he 
cannot reconcile remarks by Roy Medvedev 
and myself to the effect that while the party 
suffered worst, many more victims were ordin- 
ary people. The facts are simple: about half the 
parly perished, and only about a tenth or a 
twelfth of the remaining adult population. Yet 
in numerical terms the latter greatly exceeded 
the former. Getty indeed strongly condemns 
Stalin for the use of terror - though only to 
imprison “many thousands" of innocent peo- 
ple. and execute “thousands". Since millions 
were certainly imprisoned, and at least hun- 
dreds of thousands shot, even here one can 


perhaps see a partial tilting of the balance in 
Stalin’s favour. 

Getty concludes with a long appendix on the 
Kirov murder. As with the rest of the book this 
is shot through with errors of fact. He makes it 
quite a point that purges were not sentenced 
under the emergency “Kirov Decree": but they 
couldn't have been , as the decree was procedu- 
ral, not penal. He decouples the secret police 
involvement from politics by having the 
Leningrad policemen sentenced by “their fel- 
lows on an NKVD board": in fact they were 
tried, as with all major political cases, by the 
Military Collegium of the Supreme Court 
under Ulrikh. 

Getty maintains that there is no evidence of 
policy disputes between Stalin and Kirov, 
ignoring both the testimony of Pravda 
(November 17. 1964), and Khrushchev’s first- 
hand account of a flaming row between the two 
men (on an issue earlier reported by Orlov). 

The author maintains Stalin’s innocence of 
the murder. The main reason for believing him 
guilty is simple: no other hypothesis fits the 
admitted facts. When Khrushchev fell he had 
not yet succeeded in openly (as against ob- 
liquely) accusing Stalin, of whose guilt, he told 
Tvardovski, he was quite certain; Getty par- 
lays this into an admission of innocence. Then 
he notes (as though it were evidential) that 
some people did not believe Stalin was in- 
volved, instancing Trotsky. But Trotsky wrote 
as early as 1935 that the whole thing had 
obviously been set up by Stalin or that, as his 


What is the Soviet Union? 


Gerald Frost 

VENDULA KUB ALKOVA and ALBERT 
CRUICKSHANK 

Marxism and International Relations 
281pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50. 
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In recent decades, Marxist scholars have had 
increasing difficulty in analysing international 
relations in tends which both carry conviction 

111 mi 11 

to the marked di- 
vergence of opinion among Marxists about the 
nature of Soviet society. For if Marxists cannot 


Insisting on the overriding importance of milit- 
ary competition between the power blocs, he 
now argues that we have entered a period of 
“extenninism” - a process which has eroded 
the ideological base of both super-powers to 
the point at which they have become “armed 
camps and ideological look-alikes". Yet if the 
Soviet Union is not fundamentally different 
from the United States, then surely it is no 
longer posable to see the super-power struggle 
in terms of rival societies based on different 

"acute^ilemma or “crisis” has led some 
Marxists to downgrade or to ignore super-pow- 
er conflict and to look instead to the “North- 
South conflict” as the principal arena of sodo- 


. — — - it- , ■ - . ™»iu.vvittuw ,aa uiv {Jiuiuum mena oi soau- 
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absurdities of its own. Indeed, it is arguable 
that the North-South conflict is in part a Action 
invented for the convenience of those whose 
faith in the Soviet Union as the vanguard of the 
ideological struggle has been shaken by a rec- 
ognition of its massive inhumanity and econo- 
mic incompetence, but who as yet remain un- 
ready, to ditch the movement itself. 


whether . a truly socialist state, deformed 


since upon St rests the integrity and clarity of 
their . explanations , . Whether or not 
..Vendula Kubalkova and Albert Cruickshapk 
themselves believe the Soviet Union to be truly 
, socialist, it is clear that they regard the Social . 
engineering wHph brought about the trans- 
formation of Russian and European society as 
an immense, achievement - comparable in 
sc:o Pf - the y, write, to “the 'Fharaohs’ lafio'ur 
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variety, which in fact tall of. quite different .P^^y fi as been added by E. P. Thompson, scope, they write; to “the Pharaohs’ labor 
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son and spokesman L. Sedov wrote i« mv 
StaUn was both “politically" and “d 
sponsible. (It is true that Trotsky aad «L 
said that Stalin had intended to stop tt 
smation at the last moment. There is not? 
rant for this extraordinary qualifier exaJT 
idea that a Marxist like Stalin wouldX 
individual terror". Four years later S 
was to find out the hard way that Stalin’s Mu? 
ism was after all flexible enough to alllt? 

Getty’s historical standards are unacceptable 
and he has departed even from these whenh 
suits his argument. But all this is minor conH 
pared with his concurrent reduction of the 
whole fantastic scene to petty matters of adnri- 
rustration and to rational economic disputes 
As Orwell said, to understand the Soviet U* 
ion needs an effort of the imagination as w|] as 
of the intellect. What is missing here h abow 
all any sense of exotic and primitive despotism 
or of the ambience of a strange mUJenariia 
sect. Stalin and his followers are seen to com- 
mit cruelties and falsifications, but any feehng 
for the drives and motivations, the wholly afien 
culture incarnate in them, is absent. 

Established views are not always right, and 
new interpretations are welcome . Getty’s book 
is, in fact, better than some other recent mul 
on the same lines. Moreoverhehasthemeritof 
tackling, or partly tackling, a thenie with which 
too few scholars have concerned themsehej. 
But that lack of concern is no doubt pari of the 
reason why such work has been taken more 
seriously than it deserves. 


methods when constructing the Pyramids". 
They also display considerable respect for 
Soviet interpretations of the Marxist poeitioa 
on international relations as reflecteri in the 
diplomacy, policies and writings of successive 
Soviet leaders - especially Stalin. These are 
admired for their “complexity and realhin' ■ 
and in these respects are held to be superior lo 
the theorizing of Western Marxist intellec- 
tuals. Moreover, they are not, pf course, viti* 
ateri by any worries that the Soviet Union 
might have betrayed socialism , or that the con- 
flict with the West does not lend itself readily to 
analysis in terms of class conflict. . - : . . 

Accordingly, the authors find much to 
admire in the Soviet conducLof foreign rela- 
tions, not least its “unswerving conunifment* 
to Marxism, though, as they point out, sotbe 
Marxist precepts had to-be jettisoned or mod- 
ified along the way. Their list of Soviet foreign 
policy successes include the establishment W 
the Comintern, the wartime alliance witn.fi*- 
United States and, more remarkably, theNia- 
Soviet pact. . : j 

They describe fairly and folly the history « 
Marxist attitudes towards questions of InWJ 
tional politics and provide a useful 
tion to. the subject for the undergraduate; 
Moreover, they do not attempt to dinuflBP®*. 
significance of the schisms which eifo. 
Curiously - for diversity Is not normally^ 
garded as a Marxist virtue- it 
that these reflect the richness of the 
tradition. They write: “None of the recop^ . 
traditions were renowned eithei: for the pou®’ 
al or Intellectual unity pf their proponentv® , 
alone for their lasting thepreticri . • •• 

mentin explaining iniquitous featured of mi 
national relations or for. that matter for W®!" 
ing their future course.” ■ :■ • Ji . - 

; 'Nor; of course, did Hobbea, Chotlusor . 

announce that they had discovered . 
Scientific principles which governed 
aspect of social and' political and econOtn^. J- 

ot see themselves as the mid^ve 8 ,pt r > 

rior did their proponents belike 

be the leadtrs of an unstoppable reyplunow . ■ 


probabfy beiiig bl^med for excessiyp rei 
slon”. rp .support, Getty atatcs that; De 
NKVD - Feople's Qomreis$ar Matvei Bet 
Was transferred ip ’ bp Cdmiois r | , or ;C 
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" . Professors Kubalkova L and 
! hppe that Marxist theories of internajion 
haviour . will:, loin those .of Hobbesi' iwv 
. Gyotiug In the paptheon of the 
countries, especially in 
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Translated by Roger and Angela Keys 

TV Forms d Art 
Trtnslatedby John Elsworth 

183pp. £10.95. 0948275 03 0 

BORIS PASTERNAK 
Hi Yoke of Prose 
VohimeOne 

Edited and translated by Christopher Barnes 
257pp. £14.95. 0 948275 022 

VUDBflR MAYAKOVSKY 
Lon is the Heart of Everything: 

Correspondence between Vladimir 
Mayakovsky and Lili Brik 1915—1930 
Edited by Bengt Jangfeldt. Translated by 
joBanGraffy 

2 %. £17.95. 0948275 01 4 
Edinburgh: Polygon 

Tb« new Polygon Russian Series has begun by 
giving us three important pieces of twentieth- 
century Russian writing, all well translated, 
excellently produced and accompanied by very 
Idpful introductions and annotations. The ori- 
ginals date from that exceptional period in 
Russian literature and culture, the first thirty 
years of the century, and there are interesting 
connections between the lives and writings of 
(be three authors (particularly Pasternak and 
Mayakovsky). They are, however, very diffe- 
rent kinds of book. 

Bely’s The Dramatic Symphony has 
apparently never been translated before into 
uy language, and in fact Bely is really only 
known to English-speaking readers through re- 
ctal translations of his novel Petersburg and his 
Eaut poem, “The First Encounter". The Sym- 
plmy is a much earlier work than these, one of 
Bely’s first works , and Is a direct product of the 
ferment of the turn of the century which forms 
6 c subject of the “The First Encounter”. 1900 
ns a year of apocalyptic expectations for the 
mystically inclined Moscow circles where the 
great second generation of Symbolism was 
tom - the Symbolism of Aleksandr Blok. 

Nietzsche, Wagner, Ibsen and many others 
*ere fused with the native philosophy of Vladi- 
mir Solovyov to generate hopes of an extraor-- 
, dioary spiritual renewal of Europe from the 
East (hopes which, in one of the great mis- 
understandings of history, helped to recom- 
: mwd the October Revolution to many artists 
«d writers). Bely expresses this intellectual 
effervescence, here not through the ethereal 
mcantations of the young Blok, but in an ex- 
ordinary narrative, in which hope arid de- 
t Prii) preaching and irony, mystical vision and 
prosaic observation, are woven together in an 
“ratable mix. While the notion of the sym- 
!*My is not to be taken too literally, the work 
k jadeed divided into four movements and 
Proposed of numbered “verses" in which 

Secret architecture 


echoing themes and leitmotifs weave in and out 
of a complicated narrative line - the story of 
the baffled aspirations of a visionary seeking to 
escape from Nietzsche’s “Eternal Return". It is 
a strikingly innovative and often surprisingly 
amusing book, and the present translation 
deals Imaginatively with the challenges it 
poses. The accompanying essay on “The 
Forms of Art" is hardly in the same league, but 
this Schopenhauerian discussion of the 
supremacy of music and the musical possibili- 
ties of literature does help to illuminate Bely's 
choice of form in the Symphony. 

Boris Pasternak once wrote that he could see 
little point in Bely's formal experimenting; he 
felt that Bely was out of touch with the im- 
mediacy of real life. In fact there is in the 
Symphony a remarkable awareness of physical 
sensation which is not far removed from what 
we find in Pasternak's own early prose. In- 
deed, of the two, the young Pasternak is often 
the more difficult and apparently artificial; it 
was for this reason that in later life he declared 
himself dissatisfied with the frills and flounces 
of his early work (prose as well as verse). Like 
many writers, he was unfair on his younger 
self. While such early pieces as "The Apelles 
Mark" or "Suboctave Story" may strike some 
readers as disagreeably mannered, it is appa- 
rent from the best pieces here- "Zhenya Luv- 
ers’ Childhood", the autobiographical “Safe 
Conduct" (written some twelve years later 
than the other texts, which date from 1918 and 
the preceding years), and "Without Love”, a 
fragment anticipating Doctor Zhivago - that 
the apparent complexity in Pasternak's render- 
ing of experience comes from that acute open- 
ness to life (“my sister life") which characte- 
rizes his poetry of all periods. His views on the 
relation of art to the rest oflife are expressed in 
the notes entitled “The Quintessence” in- 
cluded here, but more memorably in the 
second part of "Safe Conduct": "We cease to 
recognize reality. It manifests itself in some 
new category. And this category appears to be 
its own inherent condition and not our own. 
Apart from this condition everything in the 
world has a name. Only it is new and is not yet 
named. We try to name it - and the result is 
art." This is well illustrated at the beginning of 
"25henya Luvers' Childhood", where the 
y»..npi>h^wri«^.iB-innltiTig jggM th e nycr: 
“There was no way of deteiuiiiuflgWlSWw 
happening far, far away on the other bank. 
This had no name, arid no precise colour or 
definite outline. And as it stirred it was familiar 
and dear, it was not delirious like the thing that 
rfiilttered and swirled in clouds of tobacco 
smoke, throwing fresh and flighty shadows on 
the russet beams of the gallery.” (It- is in fact 

the factory of Motovilikha.) . 

Although not everything in this, the first of 
two volumes, is equally worth reading (the 
dramatic fragments are hardly Pasternak at hra 
best), everything is certainly of interest for 
those who want a fuller view of the author of 
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Doctor Zhivago. It is therefore very welcome 
not only for the translations of texts not pre- 
viously available in English, but also for the 
new versions of more familiar ones. Most of 
these are the work of Christopher Barnes him- 
self, and he has done a fine job in making 
a readable yet faithful equivalent to texts 
which are almost as impossible to translate as 
Pasternak’s poetry. 

The third part of “Safe Conduct" is largely 
devoted to Vladimir Mayakovsky; indeed the 
whole work was written under the influence of 
the latter’s suicide in 1930. Pasternak, who had 
virtually worshipped Mayakovsky's poetic gift, 
here separates himself from the “Romantic", 
public notion of the poetic life which the 
“dnimmer of the Revolution" had incarnated, • 
and which had been partly responsible for his 
death. It is fascinating therefore to move from 
“Safe Conduct" to the third volume in the 
series, which shows us very much the private 
Mayakovsky. This is the greatest novelty of the 
three , in that it gives us in English (again a very 
competent translation) a volume which only 
appeared in Russian in 1982. It is the result of 
many years’ devoted work by the Swedish 
scholar Bengt Jangfeldt, who has himself been 
greatly indebted to Lili Brik (she survived 
Mayakovsky by about half a century). Jang- 
feldt's eloquent introduction makes it clear 
that this volume is a work of rehabilitation (of 
Lili Brik herself) and a rectification of a literary 
history which has been rewritten in the Soviet 
Union so as to minimize those parts of 
Mayakovsky’s life which seemed to clash with 
the image of the bard of the Bolsheviks. The 
most striking evidence of this rewriting is a pair 
of photographs: the first was taken during the 
shooting of a film and shows Mayakovsky and 
Lili standing under a tree; in the second, as 
used in a Soviet publication, Lili has been 
painted out and the poet broods alone under 
the tree. 

If only to set the record straight, then, this 
volume is worth having, but it also tells a mov- 
ing story (all the more moving because we 
know the end) of a passionate man and a rela- 
tionship which changed over the years and in- 
volved not only the two lovers but also her 
husband, the Formalist critic Osip Brik; to 
judge from these letters, the three of them 
lived together in a c\u» «nd admirable 
^fririmrilhiniiTh p rema rkable thing is the almost 
tptM 

sky’s public concern with tjie place ofpoetryin 
the Revolution. His various publications art 
mentioned, but more often than not as a source 
of income- and the same is true of his immense 
labour on Revolutionary propaganda posters.' 
Or else jre see film bn the big P«Mic reading 
tours Jn fan-flung parts of the Soviet Union- In 
Baku for lnstance.'fn 1926: “I'm living at this 
moment iri Baku where I have stfdn (as aBo oft 
the way) much of interest about which I hasten 
to write to you. First from Krasnodar all the 
way to B aku we were accompanied on the train ■ 



1908 t a re-enactment, set in medieval Ger- 
many, of a three-cornered relatipnship be- 
tween himself, Bely and their joint mistress, 
Nina Petrovskaya. But Was he really, as <aihcal 
opinion has tended to assert, only a Sallijri to 
the Mozarts of Blok and Bely, a drudge whose 
success was due to labour, rather than inspira- 
tion? Or was hej as Martin P. Rice persuasively 
argued in his 1975 monograph (up to riow. the 
only book on Bryusov in English), a different 
kind of poet from Wa Symtolfot contempor- 

aries, one whom it was unfair to judge by the 
same criteria? Joan Delaney Grosman, who . 
has previously translated and ejfll , 
diary, approaches the task of rehabilitation 
from another angle, and sensibly 
self to Bryusov’s earlier wprkj up to the pub- 
lication ofthecplleotlon Stephanos («06) a£ 
ter which, as Bryusov himself wrote, he was to 
embark on. "a new titerary i activ , t^. 

This first phase of Bryusov’s 
gunin.1893, when the twenty,pMWsfodem 
, Snfided to his diory his intention pf beconring 
the leader of the De»dent mOvcrhent, in the 
cnrtie vear he published, a thin brochure, in . 

■ Symbolists. There’s a ;seem|ng contradtrtion 
' herein the use of the tends “Decadent, arid 
‘“Symbolist"; as the title of her book suggests,. 


by a large and undent monkey.” Then enme 
dogs, camels and a donkey, and in among the 
menagerie a “merry time" at readings, where 
he enjoys telling his audience about the (by 
1926) rather suspect Futurists or answering the 
question: “Where does David Burliuk [his 
Futurist mentor] live now?” f answer: New 
York). 

In many of the letters Lili and Mayakovsky 
seem like children in a world of boring adults. 
They exclaim, exaggerate, talk nonsense, play 
with words, gel excited by cats and dogs (and 
vulnerable animals are of course vitally impor- 
tant in Mayakovsky’s poetry). On their quite 
frequent trips to (he capitalist West, they revel 
in the chance to buy belter clothes, good food 
and tobacco, and in 1929 a Renault car. There 
is no hypocrisy in these entirely private letters. 
But above all, it is love that counts, a love that 
is recklessly extreme and seems (with hindsight 
at least) doomed to disaster. The title given to 
this English translation is taken from one of the 
letters, and it is entirely faithful to the vision of 
things represented here. How this squares with 
the positions taken up publicly by the poet, his 
refusal of lyricism In the name of political 
efficacy, is another question. Most writing on 
Mayakovsky stresses the one (whether it be 
politics or love) and downgrades the other, but 
surely any account of the man and the poet 
must do justice to both and attempt to show 
how they are related. 

One of the most striking sections of this 
volume is the letter-diary kept by the poet in 
Jnnuary and February 1923, during a period 
when he and Lili, frightened by the fear of 
domesticity, had decided to live apart for a 
period of Iwo months. These pages, written 
day by day and hour by hour, show Mayakov- 
sky wrestling with himself, pleading with Lili 
(the separation was easier for her than for 
him), and trying to understand his own nature 
and work out a future for himself with her. 
Those who know his poems will recognize here 
the raw material for his great poem, “About 
This". And raw it is; il is difficult to read this 
book without feeling a bit of a voyeur. 

Mayakovsky’s great enemy, as Roman 
Jakobson pointed out years ago in his essay 
“The Generation that Squandered its Poets", 
was what he called byt, the dull, comfortable, 
uncrealive routine of ordinary life. And it is 
pernap* \w «uhich links the prose of these 
three poets. All of them see* kind of 
salvation from duUpeas; Mayakovsky's ship ot 
love, ashewrofeJniiisJastiines, wentagrbUnd 
on the reef of tytf. Thc crazy aspifarions of 
Bely's hero are sot against a background of 
tedium, the tedium of Moscow life which bare- 
ly hides the greater tedium of the Eternal Re- 
turn. Pasternak's choice was different , and it 
was a Choice asserted ever; more strongly as be 
grew older; transfiguration for him does riot 
involve changing the: life i of the world,' but 
accepting it and seeing it with the eyes of art,- 

and his best prose Is a record of this. . 


Professor Grossman devotes a good deal of 
time to its resolution. Her argument is interest- 
ins and its conclusion, that "Symbolist' refers 
to foriil, to poetic method, and “Decadent to . 
i content, to poetic experience, is undoubtedly 
convincing. All the same, cbntemporary usage 

seemsoften to have been le«predre, far more 
: fluid and ill-defined, wth the tenns Used pole- 
mically rather: than descriptively : ."D ecadent 
was one man’s defiant challenge, but another s 

Scornful pejorative. •, , .. 

The book U certnthly original In the jonneo* 

• tions It establishes between Bryusov s work 

' and that of Verlaine. of Baudelaire and of Pofe:. 

■ the parallels with this fast are of. particular 
' interest, although Grossman might 'have 
, pointed Wt thal BiyusOV lster uanslate^d 

• tmblhhed with a critical introduction Poe s 
complete poetical works.: Mor* important, 
however, for Grossman Yargu mom » Baude- 
iaire. It is hor contenllori. that Bryusov 
strongly influenced by Print* u ! ™ 8 ? v 4 v 

httentldn.';- io, i 

architecture , calculated plan'., writing. CC . 

1 ^eKeh TAme eVlaWdu pt*» * . 

occupied by the very ■: 

This is the essence n- all else fcifoP 11 * ’. B P ruS r V - ’ 


himself had noted the previous year. He now 
went on^ Grossman contends, consciously to 
organize his collections of verse into organic, ' 
integral wholes, “middng the poetic corpus a 
chronicle of the poet’s spiritual path"; Her . .. 
analysis of the works, from Chefs d'oeuvfc 
(1896), through Me «mi ewe (1897), fertla 
Vigil h (1900) and Urbi el Orbi (1903) to 
Stephanas, is completely convincing. The 
method was soon adopted by others, iri; par- 
ticular Blok. 1 ■. 

, Throughout tiii Efp Bi^usqv combined an 
inflexible . Unwavering belfef iri the autonomy. 
of art With on equally inflexible rehisal to 
accept any ope. ideology, any single absolute 
truth, fhese were views which stood him in 
good sfend in the early years of Symbolism, 
but,lhen^now. wereunpopujaranduiicdm- 
;tortable to hold. Arid his refusal to succumb to ... 
the blandishmeitis of religion, on the one hand, . 

ai)d politics, on the other. left^ him isolated in . 1 
later years. Professor Gribssitiari certainly ' ; 

succeeded in persypding us that Btyusov’s, 
work Is deeper and more mte resting than it has 1 
commonly- be 6 n held to.be; wa iiried now a -j 
details weaimenj'of his vcfse which might,;.; 
restor^hhri.if nOx to Uieppstiionof the' 1900s, 
riC feast to a plinth riot much lqw«, or. ayen;. . 
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David Sexton 

JOHN LUCAS 

Moderns and Contemporaries: Novelists, 
poets, critics 

2I7pp. Brighton: Harvester. £22.50. 

071080927 l 

Reprinted reviews and essays lack both the 
news value of first reports and the authority of 
extended studies. Only a critic with command- 
ing taste and captivating style can make a mis- 
cellaneous collection such as this an appealing 
proposition, and at any one time the number of 
such critics will be small. Certainly it is not by 
tile coherence of its subject-matter that John 
Lucas’s book could be justified. Moderns and 
Contemporaries is a very grand title for what it 
contains. 

No sustained argument is presented. The 
first part, “Some Americans", has the longer 
essays, on Washington Square (previously col- 
lected in 1972), Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Theodore Roethke and Randall Jarrell. “Some 
Moderns" looks at Meredith as poet (also pre- 
viously collected), Davie on Hardy and mod- 
em England, Siegfried Sassoon, Edgell Rick- 
word and F. R. Leavis (a review of William 
Walsh’s biography of 1980). Professor Lucas’s 
Contemporaries turn out to be Geoffrey Grig- 
son, Roy Ftiller and Peter Porter; further com- 
ments on British poetry since 1970 are made in 
a review of a 1980 Carcanet survey. “Some 
Doubts" rounds off - doubts about “English 
studies” as described by Raymond Williams 
and as embodied by the notorious "Re- 
Readers", 

These diverse topics are connected only by 
Lucas's approach. Several times he declares 
that he writes "as a socialist" but explains that, 
unlike many socialists, he is concerned not to 
deny the independent excellence and power 
that art can have, but rather “to revise or to 
capture the canon", and so to put that power 
and excellence to right ends. ("I am all for 
storming the heights and taking over com- 


mand", he confesses boyishly.) This possibly 
inconsistent faith in art as both an end in itself 
and as a means to another end results in a 
curious practice of writing not so much about 
the work of art itself as about where it stands: 
its reputation, or what Lucas believes to be its 
reputation. He is much exercised by spectral 
consensuses. “The silent conspiracy is a power- 
ful force in English cultural life", he says, him- 
self perhaps dairaudient. The recurrent tactic 
of these essays is to wrest selected works and 
authors away from such conspiracies and help 
them make a break for freedom and a better 
life. 

“Anyone interested in Theodore Roethke 
must be struck by the very odd state of his 
reputation", begins one essay. “Over the last 
twenty or so years Thomas Hardy's reputation 
has risen at an astonishing rate", another opens 
Sometimes the need for imaginary orthodoxies 
leads Lucas into bizarre assertions: “As we all 
know, Roethke grew up surrounded by green- 
houses.” Discussing Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son he promises “to try to unsettle some of the 
suavely held convictions about Robinson”, 
though the effort of finding someone in posses- 
sion of such convictions might be greater. He 
discovers "commonly held views” and “general 
feelings” everywhere, and leaps eagerly into 
the thick of invisible debates: “Peter Porter's 
remark that poetry is ‘a modest art’ has excited 
a good deal of comment . . . . There is a gener- 
al feeling that he is somehow selling poetry 
short", although who this excitable generality 
consists of never emerges. 

“But where does Robinson [or whoever] 
stand?” is his essential question. Lucas never 
leaves us doubting where he stands himself; 
indeed milking that dear is his prime objective. 

“I am with them .... I am bitterly opposed to 
them . . .", he likes to announce. “I am on 
Tawney’s side", he says in the last essay. “Taw- 
ney was an impeccable socialist”, “part of a 
great socialist tradition that stretches back 
from Morris to Shelley. It is a tradition with 
which I eagerly align myself.” There is very 
little actual criticism made in the course of 


In the high-art corral 




ROBERT VON HALLBERG 
American Poetry and Culture 945-1980 
276pp., Harvard University Press. £20.50.1! •• “ 
■' 6674.03011 V"> V- 


Robert von Hallberg is interested in what Karl 
Shapiro palled “culture poetry", poetry which 
engages with the history and thought of its 
times. He begins by arguing that the picture of 
the poet as .an adversary _‘bf| society is in niany. 
cases false, pointing to a pattern of increased 
sales of poetry after the war and observing that 
■ Stable poetry audience" now exists to whom 
hnd. in whose language the poet miy speaje. 
The taste of this aUdience. he wittily contends', 
shown ' in foe- recurrence 1 of the words 
•'Absence, Ancietiti . Antique! . Emblem, 
. Geometry, History* Presence, and Self* iti the' 


■P^WflfWfl&sf&ntly admires! 

Von Hallberg’s method is to proceed from 
generality to the study of particular poets. His 
first^o at this is unconvincing, with its. claim 
, that wd must see ■ cybernetics : and systems 
, analysis in jhe background of Creeleyand 
Ashbery i-Tliere may be a case here, but it is too 
: , sketchjly ■ advanced . Much better is his treat- 
ment of travel poetry in the 1950s, where he 
finds an alternately appropriative and humbled 
approach to Europe, an “earnest optimism” 
about America, which is seen -as menacingly. 
• imperial pnlyby Elizabeth BishopandRoberr 
Uiweli.; The kinds of . art-object admired and 
the language used suggest the class to which 
this poetry appeals, although class as an issue is 
veiled. The exception to this rule Is James Mer- . 
' rill, whose camp idiom von Hallberg declares 
to bo a’Class one:, in the.puija poems, Merrill, 
..'“a loyO paet.>.-.. not a culture poet”, presses 
. against his limits tow^rdsth? absorption of 
Ideas, dlmost the odder j the better, into , his 




these manoeuvres. Exchanging credentials and 
forecasting what he would do were he to come 
to it does not leave the space. In the introduc- 
tion he denounces socialist critics who choose 
to write in “deliberately encoded” style, and 
reasonably defends the virtues of “ordinary" 
language, but ordinary language remains open 
to ordinary objections. 

Someone who repeatedly announces what 
he wants and what he does not want is likely to 
annoy, and this is what Lucas most likes to do. 
What he mainly wants is to have his cake and to 
eat it too: “Which is not to say I want anyone to 
be ignorant of the tradition .... Far from it. I 
want more knowledge, not less. But I also want 
anyone who encounters literature to be able to 
do so honestly and not to have to fudge matters 
in order to please some soi-disant ‘official’ 
view", and so on. The only relief from this is 
provided by sudden, alarming falls into bel- 
letrism. The late Geoffrey Grigson’s verse be- 
comes an eau-de-cologne, “like a spray of cold, 


salt water, fresh on the skin” 

What content the essays possess beneath- 
this is dreary. The plot of 

the career of Roethke, the se^enre of Mo6n 
Love are all plodded through fromsS 
fimsh. Banal points are laboriously 
fished. You subscribed to “the aiLSl 
widespread critical agreement that foyS 
isn t of any great importance” to Washing J 
Square! Lucas reveals that its setting m2? 
He quite deliberately discusses minwZhl 
mmor wntere for the pleasure of pa, J ? 
underdog. His enthusiasms do not erlead to 
correct quotation, however-on page filing 
essay on Roethke, there are six misqcofc 
including words added and mSd m~ 
or to accurate proof-reading ("Geronlian" 
Johnsonain”, “Jareil”, “the Rover Stour" 1 
“Vanburgh", “Rockword”, “Boll”, “Milisr* 
among proper names alone). There is no info 
and the times and places of first publication are 
not provided. £22.50 seems a lot to ask. 


Vanguard in retreat 


David Coward 

CHARLES RUSSELL 

Poets, Prophets, and Revolutionaries: The 
literary avant-garde from Rimbaud through 
Postmodernism 

303pp. Oxford University Press. £28. 

0 19503550 X 

“There's no such thing as an avant-garde”, 
Fdlix Fdndon once remarked, “only a lot of 
people dragging their feet.” Those were the 
heady days, when Italian Futurists, Apollin- 
aire, Dada, the Surrealists, Mayakovsky el al, 
carrying on in their brash, bohemian fashion, 
startled the bourgeois and proclaimed that the 
Revolution was to be achieved through Art. 
This stimulating book follows them as they 
went their noisy, confident way as seers and 
prophets of the new. They were every bit as 
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voice. This discussion is extremely sharp and 
suggestive. 

The central cultural ideas are political, but it 
is only after 1965, that yon. Hallberg detects an 
overt acknowledgement of this. Political poet- 
ry has been flawed since then by being ad- 
dressed to the very intelligentsia responsible 
for Vietnam, and by risking a vacuous surreal- 
ism, as with Robert Bly, to evade attacking its 
readers. “One test of a poet’s political integrity 
. .i.ris whether the audience of the poet is 
scnitinized as earnestly as other glasses are. By 
this measure .• t . the literary record is unim- 
pressive.” A delightfully Shrewd account of 
Lowell’s History.']?, used to show that, despite 
this* liberalism had enough “imaginative com- 
mand" to fuel major work, and that this is one ' 
measure of liberalism’s importance! 

Von Hallberg remarks bn the reluctance of 
intellectuals to engage with pop culture, and 

w Bnk Bidart hod,; more extensively, 
Edwafd Dom, for breaking out bif the high-art 
corral. life i pity that Ifobert Warshow’s im- 
portance is relegated tip a footnote,- for War- 
show s eaiays on cinema and theatre shbw a 
Remarkable early attempt to bjing hJgh'and low 
together that might fruitfully have complicated 
'Hie move down mar^ 
ket intellectually precedes what he Sees as the 
: ^SUbprbia dliring the past fifteen J 

S??r ,y ^Robert Plnskyand James 
McMjcltael; la. npw - engageihetit with hoW '• 
l»Qp]e actually live. •• ; ,,r 

^^ang»ng 4d: unusuaily in- • 
tptwting hook; British equivalents; Doriald ■ 

R&nv Hardy ahd Britkh Poetry* 

(W) and David Trotter’s Thq idqklng olthe : 
Reader ( 1984 ), seeiii nolemic, ari^ spPtadic in- 

ih answer to this . 
ut more' interest 
hth set the! :tWo; 
at the pukzie of • 
ainbe 1945.' 


modem as Saint Rimbaud had urged them to 
be, but for Charles Russell, they were not 
properly Modernist. He suggests dial the 
avant-garde was a subsidiary phenomenon 
within the broader modem movement. Ill he 
Modernists - Proust or Joyce or Pound - 
sought to renew values while sustaining a tradi- 
tion of high art, the avant-garde had aseuseof 
already being a part of a future which could be 
generalized only through the systematic 
pursuit of discontinuity. It meant bteakiog 
behavioural, political, but above all artistk 
matrices: social and human change would 
come in the wake of aesthetic activism. The 
case for redefining the labels In this way is 
elegantly made, and it leads to far more Ibaa 
yet another critical survey of the avaot-girde 
from Rimbaud to the 1930s. This is a thought- 
ful investigation of the vanguard spirit 
with a fascinating coda which examines vbA 
has survived of it into postmodernist times. 

For a variety of reasons, the avant-garde bis 
not fared too well. Its aggressive stance hashsd 
on the feet-draggers the same kind of efitd 
once produced by George Melly who, Inacfa/t 
alley, saw off a gang of mugger? by redtag 

violent surrealist verses at them. And when sot 

alienating the public with their excesses, van- 
guard artists were unfailingly outoianoeuHfd 
by political activists, especially those on toe 
left, who refused to accept Art as the only way 
ahead. Furthermore, society ha? fouad^i 
absurdly easy to absorb the challenge oM» ■ 
avant-garde: its theory and practice, b»je 
turned into subjects for academic studf a ■*' 
artworks hang in galleries and its 
fetch fancy prices in the market-place., wW 

capitalism has achieved In the West, the Mf 
Line has managed to do in the Soviet jig*- • 
Stalin rehabilitated Mayakovsky, 
his message by naming locqmotiVM aflff 
■■ and recent reports suggest that Dalii* mow. 
become persona grata behind the IronPffW®- 

But above all, the avant-garde ha*K»» 
hard act to follow. In Russell’s view, « 
devoured 1 its own children for foiling W w®* . 
by the-credo of change through art. Sih»w» 
there have been pockets of resistance , 
form of the Beats, happenings; omcrett 1 "^ 
underground movies, action painting 
forth,, but the underlying antagonlsnisw* 
burned but quickly and the visionary W*' 
tions have beeri,defused. fo our po^hnoo^;. 

: . pluralistic, mass culture; where the 
‘ tive”, has solidified into g.heW.prthP^'*^ . 
• once stridept individualism of the 
has faltered , and aesthetic - 

. reaches bevond the flouts of dri- 'H) 8 ■ 

hhs beebme less important then the «« _ 

which he Is thepfoduct. Personal sp^ta . ,y.:’ 

: element of the collective discourse M, , ,..,: 1 
. defined as the play; of Semiotic ■- 

i : For'RtjMell, therefore, q/ -. 

; writing -r- pace i Burroughs j p.r 
Pynohon- Is far tfo, biisy wpi?8^SS r 
sent to cohstifote aa authehti 0 J? 

if fold Whb fe)t.4ey ^. : ; 
|vSnctf ’ b 
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Perpetually sailing away 

T" 7 biographer; and there ar 

Humphr ey Carpenter almost as readable as Hare 


fjo£L COWARD 

Antoblography 

512pp. Methuen. £14.95. 

0113606600 

In the introduction to that admirable compen- 
dium, The Noil Coward Song Book , there is a 
marvellous passage where the Master de- 
scribes how he came to compose one of his 
bosI lilting waltz-tunes. He was working on 
tke score for Conversation Piece, and every- 
dug was finished except the big romantic 
lumber, which he just could not devise, de- 
dte weeks of trying. Finally one evening he 
ave up, despite the fact that the show was 
ibout to go into rehearsal, and would have to 
be postponed: 

I bit fairly wretched but at leaBt relieved .... 1 
poured myself a large whisky and soda, dined in grey 
solitude, poured myself another, even larger, whisky 
md soda and sat gloomily envisaging everybody's 
disappointment and facing the fact that my talent had 
withered and that I should never write any more 
nude until the day I died .... I gave myself 
loot her drink and decided to go to bed. I switched 
off the lights at the door and noticed that there was 
oae lamp left on by the piano. I walked automatically 
b turn it off, sat down and played Til Follow My 
Secret Heart”, straight through in G flat, a key I bad 
never played in before. 

Perfectly turned little passages like that (and 
there are others in the Song Book) leave no 
doubt about Coward's innate ability as an auto- 

Stuff of heroes 

Philip Oakes *_ 

DONALD SHEPHERD and ROBERT SLATZER 
it& DAVE GRAYSON 

take: The life and times of John Wayne 
372pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 
•297788086 
AWE EDWARDS 

Murine Hepburn: A biography 

: 395pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £12.95. 

DM0337192 

taCHAELMUNN 

ftartton Heston: A biography 

2Hpp. Robson. £10.95.. 

0860513629 


Cocer killed John Wayne at the age of 
wwty-two and shortly before his death Con- 
passed a special bill to honour him with a 
jdd njedal' which bore the inscription: John 
Wayne, American. He had appeared in 153 
Mire-length films and remained a star to the 
Usyend.' 

Biographies of film stars are traditionally 
*onh)pful arid this one - a collaboration be- 
aten Pave Grayson, Wayne’s personal make- 
“partist.and two show-business journalists - is 
“exception. The difference is that Wayne was 
the stuff from which herpes are projected, If 
W actually made. Both personally and profes- 
he loomed larger than lifg. His 'child-' 
Puod was Impoverished 1 and he worked bs an 
boy to buy clothes for himself and bis 
Jwher Robert. 1 While still at university , he 
a jobis a film extra, carrying a spear in a 
J°?n Gilbert movie k Bardelays the Magnifi- 
■ '^« a ptilri 1930 ho starred in The pig Trail as a 
... uuniier scout.-., v ‘ / 

; -The film flopped and It was ’only after nine 
JJJrt and mOre^ than aixty features that Wayne 
'■ chance when the director 

JwnFord.fo^hoitthe had worked as a prop 
, Mm ;as the Ringo Kid fo M great . 

‘[ ^^^i Stagecoqch, Jt was a difficult rela- 
Poid was doijilneering arid sadistic 
>’Sr taatipVWayhe the butt Of h» frequently 
Wayne, frpWever, relfohed the 
the Script arid knew that Font's pat^ 
Yalrtablb. iiis forbearancepaid off 
hblitefodhis flagging caiter. Fbr 
•.!^ n ^tafrty-^ta yeare he played variations on 
-u theme;, feor miost. Of thattime 

. . OO QUrtat wlrti m ' iJtt, HAm Horn Id' r ton 


biographer; and there are also the Diaries , 
almost as readable as Harold Nicolson 's, even 
if, as Margaret Drabble observes in her Oxford 
Companion to English Literature, they fre- 
quently descend to “admiring comments on the 
royal family". But formal autobiography was 
not a genre that brought out even the second 
best in Coward, as this bulky reissue of his two 
published autobiographies, together with a 
new fragment, shows at considerable length. 

Present Indicative, the first section of the 
memoirs, covering boyhood to the early years 
of success, was first published in 1937. Cyril 
Connolly greeted it with a scathing review in 
which he judged it a “shallow" and "carefully 
incomplete” picture of an “essentially un- 
happy” man, someone who had achieved pub- 
lic success at the expense of virtually all human 
feeling. In this review, Connolly also dismissed 
Coward's plays as merely topical and perish- 
able. Time has proved Connolly wrong about 
the plays, for that very brittle and perishable 
quality makes them an attractive memento of a 
brittle and perishable age. But Present Indica- 
tive has no such endearing characteristics. It is 
a rather bored and stodgy recitation of the 
externals of Coward's early years; and one 
cannot feel that Connolly was much mistaken 
about the man. 

Perhaps “essentially unhappy” is not quite 
right. Certainly Coward suffered, at various 
junctures, from nervous breakdowns that are 
not altogether explained by overwork in the 
theatre. But though the autobiographies 
remain totally silent about his homosexuality, 


iti from cap*. 
\in&ba*hfid; 


he waved the flag valiantly in epics whose set- 
tings ranged from occupied France to the Phil- 
ippines. “His primary reason for remaining a 
civilian", say the authors, "was to attend to his 
career.” It makes an ironical preface to 
Wayne's subsequent emergence as super 
patriot. 

In 1948 tie became president of the Motion 
Picture Alliance, the organization which sup- 
plied information to the witch-hunters of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee - 
HUAC - whose black list drove liberals and 
so-caTletT i.in . j w godand 

helped to establish. the fortunes oi pull!i«Bn8 u - 
such as HUAC member, RichaW Nixon. The 
Nixon connection paid off later when, as US 
President, he interceded on Wayne’s behalf 
with the Internal Revenue Service, 
f Apparently”, the ...authors note, . "Duke 
thought the IRS was paying him unejue atten- 
tion.” \ - ■ . 

What Is remarkable Is how Wayne’s oppor- 
tunism and hawkishness fade in the face of his 
charisma and undoubted courage. He fought 
cancer bravely and made at least half-a-dozen 
classic films. At the end the man and the movie 
actor merged into something monumental. His 
penultimate film in 1975 was Rooster Cogbum , 
which he made with Katharine Hepburn. It 
was an unlikely alliance but, W&ype, the 
diehard Republican and Hepburn, the New 
England Democrat - tart of tongue and a We- : 
long liberal - adored each other. Her great 
love, though, as Annei Edwards’s book de- 
' licafely relates, was for Spencer Tracey. It wjs 
no showbiz affair, but an ensuring relationship 
bom oiit of mutual respect and (pn Hepburn s 
part) a determinatibn to safeguard a talent 
which Tracey was in danger of deslroymg , 

. through drinlf. He was a Roman Catholic. and 
determined - out df respect for his wife, to 
maintain the facade of a happy mamage,- 
There is no doubt that, desplie winning four 
Oscare as Best Actress, Hepburn subordinated . 
her career to meet Tracey’S needs.' Their 
. Acrten partnership was long fulfilling ( ; 
wh*n he died' in 1967,' sixteen .dag .aftercom- 
. pietlng Ouess.Who's.CqmingTo ; 

ninth and final film together i It was the end Of f 
unique Hollywood romance. Despjtoan Irn-. 1 
• ; rating! ■ rash of footnotes, Anne fldwg * 

: biography is a comprehensive 1 , measured and 
absorbing study Of » h * nr i s 

, Charlton Hektorifares le»^ell at the bands , 

of MichaelMunn. pisbfeUeringlyMunn quote? . 

, ; BetteDriVis J-^ChmHonHestpnlfla WWW ». 

, ata^d he’s lousy.ak Ben »ur'- bm he offert 
scant evidence to the contrary. Dull be may be, 

• but Heston deSerVes better than this pious 
collation of fanzinb platitudes. 


one does noL get the impression that there was 
really very much to hide. He docs not seem to 
have suffered from deep unhappiness; rather, 
his life was pervaded by a kind of bored rest- 
lessness. Even his songs - his most accom- 
plished work - are infused with world-weari- 
ness, and seem to be perpetually stifling & 
yawn. One of the few emotions they celebrate 
with any conviction is the desire to move on , a 
restless search for something more exciting 
than the present moment can offer: 

When you fed your song 
Is orchestrated wrong. 

Why should you prolong your stay? 

When the wind and the weather 
Blow your dreams sky high, 

Sail away, sail away. 

Sail away. 

Present Indicative and Future Indefinite, the 
two previously published parts or the auto- 
biography, demonstrate that Coward was per- 
petually sailing away on some sort of cruise, 
tour, or expedition, very often for convales- 
cent purposes. Of course, he was escaping 
from himself; but he is far too complacent to 
admit that, and instead he churns out a weary 
travelogue. One longs for fewer cruises and 
more cruising. 

The newly published section of the memoirs. 
Past Conditional, was begun towards the end 
of Coward’s life, and was supposed to cover the 
years of his greatest success, the 1930s. He 
abandoned it after forty pages, presumably 
when he realized it was going to be just as dull 
as Future Indefinite. There is, however, one 
moment in it when the mask of the world- 
weary sophisticate is allowed to slip aside. "I 
have never yet", he admits, 

outgrown the childish andperhaps egocentric plea- 
sure of being able to say: This is I, myself, sitting on 
top of this alien mountain; in this ferry boat, chug- 
ging across Hong Kong harbour, staring out through 
coco-palms at this coral sea. 1, myself, who in ray 
earlier days knew the grey drabness of provincial 
lodging-houses, the oppressive gentility of English 
suburbia .... Look at me now! . 

If only this emotion had been allowed to 
pervade Present Indicative, he could have writ- 


ten a vivid account of that struggle upwards 
from the lower-middle-class London suburban 
childhood (father a piano salesman, mother 
the original Mrs Worthington), and could have 
conveyed the awfulness of theatrical digs, of 
failed auditions, of unscrupulous managers 
. and agents. Instead, the account is perfectly 
manicured, with only one piece not quite fit- 
ting smoothly - a sketchy and tantalizing 
account of an affectionate relationship with a 
teenage actress, Esme Wynne, with whom the 
adolescent Coward would sometimes take 
baths, so as not to interrupt their intensely 
intellectual conversations nbout the meaning 
of life. There are two fuzzy photographs of her 
(all the illustrations in this new printing have 
been repholographed very shoddily from the 
plates in the first editions), and she looks 
charming. She fades from Coward’s life with- 
out explanation. 

In the Future Indefinite section , wh ich covers 
the Second World War, such jokes as enliven 
the travelogue are mostly against Coward, and 
he seems unaware of it. There is an uninten- 
tionally hilarious account of u visit to Sibelius, 
who had obviously never heard of Coward and 
resented the intrusion, while Coward for his 
part seemed to think he wos meeting the com- 
poser of Brigg Fair and On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo. But Sibelius observed the rules at 
hospitality, and Coward afterwards wrote a 
note of apology, since the composer “had at 
least received me with courtesy and given me a 
biscuit". Just as unintentionally funny is 
Coward’s visit, on the outbreak of war, to 
Winston Churchill. Coward asks how he can 
best be of service to his country. Churchill, 
who perhaps had other things more urgen tly on 
his mind, advised: “Get into a warship and see 
some action! Go and sing to them while the 
guns are firing - that’s your job!" Coward 
chose to take this as an insult. "With, I think, 
commendable restraint, I bit back the retort 
that if the morale of the Royal Navy was at such 
a low ebb that the troops were unable to go into 
action without my singing ‘Mad Dogs and 
Englishmen’ to them, we were in trouble from 
the outset.” 


Making up Buddhism 


Michkel Pye 

MONICA FURLONG 

Genuine Fake: A biography of Alnn Watts 

198pp. Heineraapn. £12.95;, : 

0434274240 ' [ '• **. .-'•• • 

— ■— - — ; 1 ■: — ■ ; .i' rr*-r 

Monica Furlong’s choice of. Genuine Fake as 
the title of her biography of the would-be 
Buddhist Alan Watts isslightlyuricanrty. Watts 
himselfi writing on the problem of “knowing 
who you are",Tias used (He phrase but it also 
recalls the principle of “equal parts of truth and 
falsehood" that has been seen as the ^Bud- 
dhist basis of flower arrangement. Watts's life 
was indeed full of contrivance; but was this the 
reflection of a well-assimilated view pr reality, • 
or merely opportunism or even muddle? 

Furlong Is a well-disposed biographer who 
goes along with her subject’s dislike of the 
hazards of boarding-school life, of English 
boiled food, and of the wch-vmain, Protestant 
Christianity, against which; all witty, creative 
anti free people supposedly react. She Is indul- 
gent too with the- exblidst trend manifested by 
Watts from his boyhood Onwards ^he whs 
already giving talks at school on/Tne . Ro- 
mance of Japanew^ulture* 1 and anno^dng 
Biiddhistconvietlonji to astonished and baffled 
amtcmpararies. This waB lolernled, e\lcn to 
sbtah extent encouraged, .by his rriothei'i .who 
Had ah interest in oriental art , qnd who ih s P }lc 
of her “uncompromising Protestantism’ went 
with him to meetings of ihe (then) BuddhiBt 
Lodge In Pimlico. His fntjier eventually, be^ 
came a Buddhist himself. Watts opted for Zen 
Buddhisnfi, but, although, r hC uhdeijtopd its 

poMrofmentalHberatiPrthndils^fulne^^a 

a base forth* Afferent mbdes of 
adopted; he : never really the i 

pilne of Hs authoritarian qrienta! forms, .His 
attachment to geri Buddhism sehnw. fo Jmve ■ 

led fo an extremely sophisticated form of. 

escapism which Furlong riake* clear enoughs . 


■ escape, from Oxford by wnungsu.) wnmn to 
examination questions, front. wartime Britain. ; 
by marrying : a wealthy American, from ti 1 * 
American draft by becoming an fcxbtically : 
ritualist priest In the Episcopalian Church (un- ■ 
til his first marriage collapsed), from tjie 

accumulated problems of three marriages by. 
becoming an al cohotic, up d. ultimately' (though 
Furlong wems not to be aware of this) escape 
- from the; failure to understand his own identity 
by allowing himself be set up as a guni. 

■: 'pie trouble is that Furlong sees only half of 
the contradictions in Watts’s life. The sad irony 
of an alcoholic teaching others how to live in 
order to pay his alimony cheques is here, de- 
pressingly enough. Yet she still tries to con- 
clude, in agreement with Gary Snyder, that 
Watts was a kind of shaman who “blazed out 
the new path for all of us and came back and 
mode it clear”. Alternatively, she sees him as a 
trickster who frees others through compassion 
combine^ with silliness. In providing these in- 
terpretations she avoids a major problem, 
namely that those who make up Buddhism for 
themselves are likely to got it wrpng..She simp- 
ly side-steps a realistic assessment of Wfitis’s 
role In the. reception of Buddhism by, the West- 
ern world. This is unfortunate because it cer* 
lailily had a positive aspect , hs evidenMdfri Ijis 
.bolter writings, such as W Way of Zen. 

■ : ’ Waita’s other religions meanderings; which 
included quasi-Tqolst, quasi- Vedantist lean- 
ings .and a late round of meditationo! ex- 
changes with Catholic monks and the Anglican 
: theologian ‘ and liturgical / inndvalor John 
-Robinson; are; also slipped. into the story with- 
out analysis. Too often foe biography hides 
behind quotations ondimngesprpvjdcd, inebn- • 
gfstently, by others. In the end we, still do not ' . 
.■ know.how.foucb Watisis childhood influenced.!, 
• hi? later itfe* whether ho. found tranquillity, 
whether hie transmitted Buddhism or not, or 
;,eyeii wiiether he really wanted to. Atiypne 
cpfoplitaied enough to be .described as a 
genuine fake requires a better biography foon 
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On the town 


David Piper 

YLVA FRENCH 
Blue Guide London 

416pp. Adam and Charles Black. Paperback, 
£9.95. 

0713627867 
MALCOLM ROGERS 

Blue Guide Museums and Galleries of London 
Second edition 

375pp. Adam and Charles Black. Paperback, 
£8.95. 

0713627840 

The Blue Guides, on their best form, are the 
most satisfactory modem replacement for the 
classic Baedekers of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries: extensive in their 
scope, and formidably comprehensive within 
it, yet genuinely pocketable - though pockets 
on the scale traditionally adopted by poachers 
are perhaps advisable. These two new editions 
(they come only in paperback now) will, if 
worn one on each flank, balance the wearer 
admirably on his way. 

The general London guide used to be the 
responsibility of the late Stuart Rossi ter. The 
new recension by Ylva French not only re- 
works the material considerably, besides of 
course updating it, but expands or extends the 
areas covered previously. Thus, for example, 
the radically changed nature of the traditional 
“East End" is discussed. The fundamental 
metamorphosis overtaking the Docklands 
north and south of the river is observed, and 
plans in gestadon for their future indicated as 
far as is possible. The compiler’s awareness of 
this area is impressive, though the gigantic 
monster proposed for Canary Wharf had not 
cast its shadow before she wrote. The decline 
of Fleet Street is charted. She regrets the dis- 
solution of the GLC, of a truly London-wide 
authority, but justifies, in part, her inclusion of 
territories now vastly extended beyond Central 
London, by the ensuing transfer of responsibi- 
lities to the boroughs. She ranges from Bexley, 
Croydon, Sutton, to Kingston; from Epping 
Forest to Richmond - even beyond the Under- 
ground system to Eton and Windsor. 

The contents of the inner districts are plotted 
in terms of a half-day’s - or p erhaps 

— selves 
so easily to this system, and the resident 
London-addict may feel the need to flesh out 

- French’s account there by. more discursive ' 
works, SucK as Simon Jenkins’s Compimioh 

■ Guide to Outer London / or Ann Saunders’s • 
The Art akd Architectureof London . While she 

• can on occasions be critical - for example of the 
. “wind-swept piazfcas" that have ravaged the 

■ traditional fabric of the City that once could 
almost hug the pedestrian in its embrace ^ her' 

; forte is not for the evocation of diaractef ind 
atmosphere; She tends to content herself wijh 
. fairly bland qualifications ("fine”, “beautiful*’ , . 
“pl^ant”, ,, undistinguished , ‘) -- understand- ■ 

‘ ably perhaps, in. view of the .necessary .com- 

- .ipressibn of the text, and the amount of detail 
.that she manages to include is remarkable. 
"•'The jntrdductibn, [“Practical Information”, 

. is extensive,- ’well thought-out and presented 
j .fdr the benefit and Wellbeing. of the stranger. 
,Of travelling wltjiih Xondqji, the impression . 
she 'conveys may be somewhat optimistic, but 
;. shd does warn ntiout queues at ticket offices; 

; flip possible “pushing“ (a genteel word) in bus 
' queues at rush hours, and^uggefts. fpr exam-' ' 

■ :pjje> that ojfi certain outer sections of the Loit- 
, ? dbij Underground “wpmfliT may fecl cOmfort- 

,able with wother persop“. : 

• : rf :]■- .i’The; standard pJf aixnjracy. to judge Wom a, ■! 

• 5 fairlVexte qsive SB m pi I tig sbigh.'a nd ^ the to-. ; 
... forrif a tion , up (o i date. Of: cbus$o, in such a 
;,. de jise ly gobbled;: text; ohe'^ufoblei on slips, 
V^lstler'^ fqlldVer^as C^avM, not Graves; ■? 

; v.tho -painter Bol vwnm BblsjtheGladstoiie \ 
■ ^eittorian^by Hamp.nbtT^omqs, Thorny-' 1 
, Croft. Tess Jaray, [artist of^intew fetogarit hdOrn- 

; raent of 'Victoria Station i; affd | e pu^ct'Dlbtf? 

:Ijidy, may. not appreciate being eaUed'Je^h^r 
, • will SirDenys Lasdun ,thpUgh,ti A * ■ — 

t Vlri piaCcs. care.fqr-the National 
/ascribed (b stj eh: ; ’/A ri^ltca’ 

and Rauffnian In one para 
: Fry would be Surprised tejii 
, fied as “poetV. The/e a/e toq’rn^py §(w^ 
and a careful 


next edition is desirable. The index could use- 
fully be expanded - it is really too selective for 
such a work of reference. 

The above are, however, but minor reserva- 
tions about a guide which is the best of its kind 
and terms of reference available, and it offers 
nbundant evidence of being brought up to date 
very conscientiously. Its coverage of museums 
and galleries may well seem, in comparison 
with other subjects, to be somewhat cursory, 
but, as the author makes clear, that is deliber- 
ate, in deference to the book’s stable-mate, 
Malcolm Rogers’s Museums and Galleries of 
London. When the first edition of this 
appeared it was warmly welcomed, and that a 
second edition should have proved necessary 
after a mere four years is witness both to the 
need for such a publication, and of its success. 

Not a great deal of revision has been neces- 
sary - a tidying-up of minor errors, and the 
addition of some newcomers and extensions 
and acquisitions. Thus the National Army 
Museum has now perforce to illustrate the 
Falklands; Moynihan’s “Margaret Thatcher” is 
in the National Portrait Gallery; the Cole 
Building (o/im Huxley) is incorporated in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, as is the Boiler 
House Project (though the latter’s function is 
not stated). Forthcoming openings are sig- 
nalled - Stirling's new Clore Gallery at the Tate 
to house J. M. W. Turner; Freud’s House in 
Hampstead. The. outwardly almost furtive 
appearance of the Saatchi Collection of con- 

Capital climes 

P. D. James 

MARTIN FIDO 

Murder Guide to London 

223pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. 

0 29778806X 

Murder, that appallingly final crime for which 
no reparation to the victim is ever possible, has 
always exerted a powerful fascination on the 
human imagination, and students of its sad 
variety h ave ' no T 

murdersipcorded in Britain have taken place 
in London and, given this fascination with vio- 
lent death, it is perhaps not surprising that , we 
should now haye a murder guide tp the capital 
Id add to the existing, specialist: guides to its 
■ restaurants- theatres, parks ahd other attrac- 
tjbns. And if London has. too. a claim to be 
, regarded as the murder capital of the world, 
the distinction certainly doesn't rest on num- 
bers; still a relatively peaceful and ordered 
city, it must be low in tjie intematiopal league 
of infamy. Nor (toes the fascination of 'Lon- 
don's, hiurddrs depend on -the' etude appeal of 
. violence: and bloodiness. Far more potent is 
that powerful amalgam of setting, atmosphere, 

'mystery arid motive, and the contrast between 
. ordered normality and the eruption of violent 
death which is typical of the. capital's most 
interesting murders. 

Martin Fldo states in his introduction that 
. with his guide rind an A-rZ it will be possible 
for readers to Visit the sites associated with 
major murders, and this apparently is one of 
; tne purposes 'of his book, Tp plan i a tour of 

' hlamc diliian b'.... L - . » . 


ly dbne : to death seems a somewhat curious 
form of entertainment, but those attracted to it . 
i have; here a carefully organized guide, which, 
will encourage Healthy outdoor exereisd while: 
providing variety of scene .rindari introduction, 
to paitS of the capital which 1 hav'e an Interest 
apart (rom their sanguinary associations. But 1 
,n readers : who . demand totaL topographical 
accuracy must 'be - prepared i. for sopie dis- 
appointments. Time, bombingand rebuilding 
have obliterated many of the formerly nbto- 
•: fibus streets and buildings, apd' the Index of 


rt whpm Maty, 

« m/uf knwlkl. 


temporary art is reported. The book’s index 
incidentally still admits only the merest hand- 
ful of living artists (for the British, Moore and 
Hockney only), but the names of the living are 
mostly corralled handily enough in the entries 
in the text for the Tate and the National Por- 
trait Gallery. The addition of an index of the 
names of the museums and galleries included is 
an improvement (they are not in alphabetical 
order in the text, but grouped geographically in 
districts). 

There are of course some losses. I seem alas 
now to have missed for ever the chance of 
visiting among others the British Dental Asso- 
ciation Museum; the NAAFI Historical Col- 
lection; that wonderfully dotty handcrafted 
celebration of D-Day - as it were the Bayeux 
Tapestry in reverse, invasion of Normandy 
from England and not vice versa - the Over- 
lord Tapestry. The National Book League has 
opted out of this category, though happily, of 
course, it still exists. The staggering disappear- 
ance however is that of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; they are apparently no longer open to 
visitors. 

The book has a more personal flavour than 
its companion. Introductory notes on institu- 
tional histories, and comments on individual 
exhibits are concise but sensitively done - in 
the latter’s case just enough to cause an eye 
roving uncertainly over profusion, to focus and 
become involved. Criticism is not absent 
either, even, bravely, of sister institutions (Dr 


Reginald Christie, taken from the book reviewed 
here. 

which, in the words of Thomas De Quincpy, 
“have had an ill-effect by making the connois- 
seur of murder very fastidious in his taste and 
dissatisfied by anything that has since been 
done in that line”. Crippen’s house at 39 Hill- 
drop Crescent was destroyed by bombing dur- 
ing the: war and has been replaced by a block of 
flats, and 10 Rillington Place, WU, perhaps 
the most chilling address in London, was re- 
named Ruston Close before finally being de- 
molished. But enough, remains to provide a 
genuine frissoti of excitement for the afleipna- 
do ot murder arid, as Mr Fido points dtit, even 

where an actual site has been obliterated the 
'.surrounding neighbourhood Htoy still provide . 
the atmosphere 1 and jbuildin^ typical of the 

timn at aihlol, ..... - 


Rogers is Depu^Directorof the National P* 
trait Gallery). The refurbishment of the w* 
lace Collection is not viewed entirely favJi 
ably; in 1982, it was found "of th/greata 

*** now some eW 
while “it is hard to forgive the pervasive- b* 
room’ carpets”. The Tate hangs too low Ufa, 
wise the National (“as if to be viewed bi 
dwarfc”). Even in Rogers’s own institute £ 
Portrait Gallery, Derwent Wood's wbotofeU 
nude of Psyche is admitted to be “somewta 
inappropriately” included among Edwi 
politicians and artists. 

Times of opening, bus and tube routes, pre- 
sence of toilets, are of course given. Indication 
of amenities for the disabled, or the lack of 
them, is a welcome innovation. Nol so wel- 
come to many will be the increasing occunew 
of the word “fee”, signalling entrance charga 
In her work, Ylva French notes the increased 
fee-charging and seems to accept it with soot 
reservations. A statement of principle t 
Rogers’s case would have been welcome, as 
surely every time another national or other- 
wise publicly funded museum imposesafeety 
see its permanent exhibitions, it should be 
questioned - at least a small bell tolled for each 
denial of one of the noblest principles thalihe 
Victorians bequeathed to us. Free mums 
and galleries are as integral to that prindpkas 
free public libraries, and every time suchpubfic 
institutions impose a fee, the quality of life k 
diminished. 


Victorian enclaves of the aspiring middle day, 
which have given us the more psychologically 
interesting murders of Crippen and Sddoo, 
while the West End specializes in murder by 
domestic servants, of which the killiog m 1840 
of Lord William Russell by his Swiss nkt 
Courvoisier at 14 Norfolk Street (now Da- 
raven Street) is perhaps the best known. 

But sometimes it was the employer who dd 
the killing. One of the most tragic eighteenth- 
century murders of a servant took plate « 
Bruton Street in 1769 when Sarah Metyard,* 
milliner, tortured her maid Ann Naylor Wdesi 
and then, helped by heir daughter, pasM 
the body into a box, kept it to her garret ki 
two months, then dismembered It and strewed 
the pieces in the open drains of Faningdoa. 
The crime would have remained undetected^ 
mother and daughter hadn't subset|uttt|f 
quarrelled and the daughter confessed, -icofr 
fession which did not save her from sb&riEghs 
mother’s fate on the gallows. And the 
End has had its expected share of nirimn®*. 
murders. It was at 21- William Mews. VfMi* 
Mrs Elvira Dolores Barney, a socialite wW 
1930s, shot her .lover Scott Stephen 
blank range. She was subsequently afrg 
of murder after an able defence by nW* 
Hastings. Contrasting her fate with fed. 
Ruth Ellis, whose crime was in many wjMf* 
lar, Mr Fido concludes that “there is djh* 
for the bitch and another for the whew"* 
perhaps the different outcomes 
for less by privilege than by the fa^BP , 
Barney wanted to get off; Ruth . 

honest woman, apparently was 

and helped put the ndose found h^ ^--. 

For readers with no ainbition to 

live close to an infamous- addrtf i *.- ■ 
Obtain no thrill 1 from ifegarding ycP*;™ 


time at which the muider ^vaS committed/ which the blood-stains haye long ^ ^ 

.... Murder is a social 'activity and in Jts raotivfc, ■ the gukje may be rehd as|a coritirtuous 

methpd and . consequence reflects the age in ; tive which, although not cqmprehMj"’^ 

whlch it occ4rs. lt also has i£s[faShiohs which, .r • cludes'all the well-known l^ridoD PlP f ™| - . 
like all fashions, ' refledt : rnorh. than the pre- ■ introduces ns to others which, tf lessnq,M^y i 
-occupations arid pretetisioris' of their time; are interestirig illustrations of hiu™ a j 

Perhaps; the most intriguing asp^ of -Fido’s , . : forViolence,stupidity and'greed;Here^P^; ; 

guide is the pattern he discerns berivdeh tvries : described/ arc iriutdera ’Much were: 


«uv,mcu lyre ui me cusmct in wmch it took (the castellated stucco ol me 
place, a pattern wblch.is perhaps predictable On the northern edge of Tooting ' 

^_ 1 j 1 ff8 u ' n 8vN°^.n5riMtigly^ the East 1 • where in 1876 Horeri“ 


> killings, and one may 

• tU.l.i.. .*1 Ttn_T. i. ' 




;tiie exes. (“Ronnie ooes some, 1 

‘hit twin' D amIa A. 




ost of the notorious gang- . : have murdered her second husband wt® ^ 
may still drinlt In TThe BBnd emetic);, a'nd jdme, tike the 
chapel Road where Ronnie - mUitie'r.df eleven-year-old 
tder George Cornel( between / were never solved but, in view pf the 
ie does romp, funny things”, bf eVldencei clertainly should have txjf- 
narjeed when told Of themur- •'Paite’s.mifrddrer. tf-'aU^ 
resery© swial.respectability- - ! old man: like other undetected 
tracer of J still walk ft^stteets pfJHondotf, 
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The Supplement s appearance is no doubt the most important event in English 
lexicography since the completion of the OED itself in 1928 ... it supplies what 
for many will be easily the most entertaining and readable of all dictionaries.’ 

The Times Literary Supplement 


NOW COMPLETE 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


Oxford English 

DICTIONARY 


Edited by R. W. Burchfield 


Volume I, A - G 
1,356 pages £85 

Volume n, H - N 
1,308 pages £85 

Volume HI, O - Scz 
1,596 pages £90 


Published: 1972 
0 19 861115 3 

Published: 1976 
0 19 861123 4 

Published: 1982 
0 19 861124 2 


su ipercallfra tgllistice ixplaUdo-clous, a . 

Also supercalifragllistic ; formerly also other 
varr. ^Fanciful; cf. ‘super a. 3 .] A nonsense - 
word used esp. by children, now chiefly 
expressing excited approbation: fantastic, 
fabulous. 

Made popular by Ihc Wall Disney film 'Mary Popp Ins' 
in ig&f. Tne song containing the word was ihc subject of 
a copyright infringement suit brought In tg&s •B a in*l the 
makers of the film by Life Music Co. and two song- 
writers: cl. quota. 1949. 1931* In view of earlier oral uses 
of tbe word sworn to In affidavits and dissimilarity be- 
tween the unp the judge ruled against the plain tills. 

1949 Parker & Young (utipuNisA«f long-iitle) Super- 

MlalalaliltlckesplaUdoJus. 1951 (rong-iillc) Suprr- 

talGfaJallstlehespeealadojuB; or, The super song. 10(4 
It. M. & R. B. Sherman {nmg-fiffr) Supercallfragillstlc- 
expialldocloub! 1967 Decision! u.S. Courts involving 
Copyright 1965-66 488 The complaint alleges copyright 


A sample entry from Volume IV, 
slightly enlarged (TLS is not printed 
on ihe same smooth, wood-free, 
light-weight paper as the OED 
Supplement) 


And now 

Volume IV, Se - Z 0 19 861136 6 
1,488 pages £90 : . . . , , 

The publication of the final volume of the OED Supplement is the completion 
of a, ‘work which will last longer and prove more influential than anything else 
published. . , this century! ( The Times). It is the final piece in a great jigsaw 
which gives the fullest possible treatment of the English language from the 
iniddle of the twelfth century until the 1980s. . 

The OED was published in instalments between 1884 and 1928, so that mpeh 
of the vocabulary of the twentieth century is missing, especially from the earlier 
volumes. The Supplement is compiled on the same principles as the OED itself, 
dealing with the new words and new senses of old words that are estimated to 
enter the language, at the rate of 450 a year. Altogether about 62,750 words are 
dealt with in the four volumes of the Supplement (which replace the 1933 
Supplement issued as Volume XIII of the main work). 

TThe Oxford English Dictionary 

Edited by James A. H. Murray, Henry Bradley ( .W , A. Craigic, and 
C. T. Onions ; 

'The Oxford English Dictionary is more than i .national monument to ^ > 

lexicography. The vast storehouse of the words and phrases .that constitute the 
■ vocabulary of the English-speaking people is the ultimate authority on te^ 

/ English language as well as a history of English; speech and though r 
; infancy to the present day.’ . The Times 

^hirfeen volumes 16,750 pages £695 019 8611013 : 

•.'J’he Compact Edition of the Oxford English 

^ •; ;.a‘ ^ 

• -Thc complete text of the thirteen-volume OED re^od uced m icrograph 
. Avith fpur pages pf the original tp one page pf the Ck>mpact Editioti. : • . . 

. Two volumes, boxed, with reading glass 4 ;i 34, pages £125 0 19 861 117 X- ; 

The Oxford English Dictionary and Supplement 

^rtn-volume set in uniform jackets^ of. the twelve ■ - 
.. .Widi the four volumes of the Supplement instead of the 1933 Supplement 
; ! .(previously issued qs Volutfie XIU) which they replace. . • ■ 

22,000 pages £995 0 19 86120^. 
available bound in full leather £2,000 1& 661204 - 

t •• . . • ... 

t V>'< j.., • . T'. •* ' . v ‘ ' ' -* 1 


dodoes* . (All variants of this tongue twlctrr will herein- 
after be referred lo collectively as 'Ihe word’.) 1971 Daffy 
Til. 6 Nov 13/a U you can Blond more than 0 day of 
SupercslllraglTlitlcexpialldodous entertainment you can 
settle In at the concrete Contemporary Resort Hotel. 

... r. .'....1 1 ... J. n'..... UI..IJ ik. 


197a Allans* c<n«iiiui{oH q Apr. ioa(i Disney World, Ihe 
new iupercalHragillsilcexpUndoctcnio a ti r action 

toH.hv. Ihx fnlha who brought you Mickey Mouse, n 


kuiub v.»tit attraction 
hi you Mickey Mouse, it. 
■oidaiz.i'MU LY, *66 


they were part ot one of those supcrcfctafrsgillstlc elec- 
tronic scoreboards. 


. Everything you' have ever \yanted 
to’Jtnbw^ab^uf ‘ ■ ' 

supercafifragrlistkexpiafidociditst 


1. pronunciation. The raised dot in the headword indicates that the main stress \ 
falls on the preceding syllable; the colons indicate secondary stress. * 

2. part of speech, a adjective • . . . , ; T . .- 

3. variant forms ; 

4 . etymology (in square brackets), including cross-reference 

5. definition 

6. historical note • 

7 quotations from printed sources, the first quotation being the earliest 
traceable use of the word . The sou rces of all quotations are identified, with 

publication dates and exact page references 

A in one the 13.500 other words in Volume J V are: seftfood, seclet -agon, security 
• blTnkS see-through, self-fulfilling prophecy, self-service, sex appeal, do 8 • 

show bu,in«nSp cocktail; .hloo™. .Wcrkick skeon.. slyc ^'W.. SI. :.o. 

Bnnopr sm jriv-pants soap opera, sab story, social worker, sound barrier. sptu.eman. 

S, stubblcrbumldg, spbiyaki. superm.wkw. su^rpowcr, swLchb.ack. T-shin. 
tachofiraph Tai chi.'tiiilspin, take-oveh talkie. Miking bead, landoon.'tango, Taraan, . 
lachogropn, i m tu . f ^ baby, ihink-tank, topless, transistor, 

tSxedo, UntleTom, underpass, unisex, tlppity. VE-day.visitmgfi^ 

ntdilte cliffs of Dover, whoopee cushion, wisecrJck, wwry gilts, wroparquijd., Y-frcint. , 

wridnhe maiha. yobbo,. yonks, z ap, Zen BuddhisfHi nlcbt nlhnnjire j ^ ^ , 

Some of tfK« who have ORD ** to SuppleMiu oyer the lost mo yeani 

•Tfte mo« remmfkable hteraty effort th« has ever been put forward "‘V imlversliy- 
1 t|k Dictionary will remain the glory of Oxford for centimes to centre. Lord C*no» <1924} 

; Unri,.li«J Ik coiriplelcoeHand “ "* 

enterprise' of its kind in blnpry. SM»fey Baldwin fW**l .• 

Ernest WttUry ft 93S). . ' 1 . • • ‘ 

The probity of the OED 6 of the fixed paint* 6f my edmpau.' Tom Srop^rd (1972} 

. , j. . AUi . rave that We fin'd in the OED ami Iw. various Supplements »• btwad to Emulate : 

& <*»”!• 1* ^ “ 
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James McMullen 

EARL MINER, HIROKO ODAGIRI and ROBERT 
E. MORRELL 

The Princeton Companion to Classical 
Japanese Literature 

570pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£39.50. 

0691065993 

The title of this book inevitably recalls the 
Oxford Companion series, but in contrast to 
the lapidary and impersonal style of, say. The 
Oxford Companion to English Literature, this 
transatlantic cousin adopts a busy, personal, 
sometimes almost chatty approach. Neverthe- 
less, it is the product of impressive learning and 
energy, and, in a period which is witnessing a 
spate of translations, retranslations, and his- 
tories of pre-modem Japanese literature, its 
publication is timely. It sets out. according to 
the preface, to "provide the information [the 
compilers] have often sought and have never 
located in a single place or at all". Since the 
authors are professional researchers and 
tenchcrs in the field of pre-modem Japanese 
literature, this objective implies a familiarity 
with the tradition more to be expected of com- 
mitted students than of the “beginners" men- 
tioned on the dust-jacket. The omission of bib- 
liographical references to translations also 
suggests that the work will in practice be most 
useful to those who know, or are learning, 
classical Japanese. 

The book is divided into ten parts and an 
index. Part One, a “Brief Literary History”, is 
a long essay designed to offer “b simplified 
conceptual and temporal grid for all that fol- 
lows". Its author, Earl Miner, has, oveT several 
decades, pioneered the application of Western 
standards of critical sophistication to classical 
Japanese literature, and this essay is written in 
his habitual style, at once academic and rather 
lush. But the very frequent use here and else- 
where in the book of words like “great” and 
"greatness" in fact reflects a missionary enthu- 
siasm which will surely communicate itself to 
students. Not least, this section will provide a 
happy hunting-ground for examiners In search 
of questions. "‘Genji is unique among the 
world's great heroes in knowing how to make 
an art of life.’ Discuss.” '“Bash^sookeiiybqM 
soul ofthe_aa^idyartaP>* — 

statement 7" 

More seriously. Professor Miner sees the 
tradition as informed by, an “affective-express- 
iv?" apprpacji to poetry and a lyrical emphasis, . 

1 even irt its prose narrative.’ He docs not make : 
Very much of two other Salient features which, 

; it may be argued, run through the tradition: the 
fundamental inspiration derived from the ten- 
- »lpn between Joyful, affective participation in 


the world and the Buddhist imperative to re- 
nunciation; and the general paucity of social 
protest, perhaps to be attributed to belief in a 
karmically ordered world or to the authorita- 
rian nature of much pre-modern Japanese soci- 
ety. The important role of women in moulding 
the tradition is, on the other hand, well 
brought out. Miner, however, relates the large 
number of female writers “in all but the most 
Confucian-ridden times” to what he is tempted 
to call the “fundamentally un-Confucian” na- 
ture of classical Japanese literature, in contrast 
to that of China and Korea. This is a sweeping 
claim. In fact, the Tokugawa period (1603— 
1868), the only period of Japanese history that 
could conceivably be called “Confucian-rid- 
den”, saw a modest resurgence of female haiku 
poets; it was as much indigenous medieval 
feudalism and militarism as the imported ideo- 
logy that, from around the fourteenth century, 
stifled the remarkable female literary creativ- 
ity of ancient Japan. 

Part Two supplies lists of sovereigns and era 
names, and a literary chronology after the 
fashion of a Japanese nempyo (chronological 
chart). It is, however, of Part Three, “Major 
Authors and Works”, that prospective users of 
this book are likely to have highest expecta- 
tions. Most of the 400 or so entries here strike a 
good balance between basic information and 
sympathetic judgment. There are set pieces on 
the great figures of the tradition such as the 
seventh-century poet Kakinomoto Hitomaro 
and the novelist Murasaki Shikibu (died 
?1014), in the latter case containing words like 
“pantoscopic"and “polysemous" to describe 
her brilliant masterpiece, The Tale of Genji. 
But lesser-known court romances of the Heian 
period (794-1185) are also given generous rep- 
resentation. Perhaps rather too much space is 
devoted to individual poets and anthologies in 
the etiolrted tradition of court verse. Inevit- 
ably, a critical review could point to omissions. 
The vast volume of zulhitsu (casual writing) of 
the Tokugawa period is not well represented. 
Such writers as Oze Hoan (1564-1640), the 
author of important accounts of the wars of the 
late sixteenth century, and Yamamoto Jflchfi 
(1659-1721), author of the famous Hagakure 
(Hidden Among Leaves), a compendium of ■ • 
samurai practice, are scarcely less literary th an 
many renresfcnte H lytaiJh Yt^ mi l i i»l ill! 1 ”* 
classical Japanese litera- 
ture, whose confines the compilers have 
accepted as a working definition of their sub- 
ject. The book, itj short, alttempts no indepen- 
dent definition of . thb tradition as a whole; tip 
dojso Wpuld be a herculeali'task. It is a pity! 
also, to bnye excliid^ altogether the Buddhist 
monk GenSci (1623-68), who wrote verse in 
both Japanese arid Chinese, and was the au- 
thor of one of the most affecting poems written 
by a J apanese; “Mourning for the wife ofKada . 





Nobuaki”. The entries on Confucian scholars 
are sometimes superficial or inaccurate, not 
altogether surprisingly in view of the antipathy 
expressed earlier. 

Part Four is a "Glossary of Literary Terms". 
Traditional Japanese aesthetic vocabulary 
tends to be elusive and protean in meaning, but 
it might , none the less, have been better consis- 
tently to have attempted literal translations of 
the terms listed. Thus ushin, defined here as 
“possessed of proper concept", seems to have, 
at least in its early use by the major poet-critic 
Fujiwara Teika (1162r-1241), an affective 
dimension better conveyed by its literal mean- 
ing “possessing heart". From Part Five to Part 
Nine, the book is given over to more informa- 
tion of various sorts: a section on the various 
types of Japanese drama; lists of works in va- 
rious other genres; outlines of the sometimes 
arcane-seeming conventions governing pro- 
sody; lists of sutras and Confucian classics, of 
annual observances, offices and ranks and so 
on. Much of this seems likely to be useful, 
particularly since entries are given in both 
romanized form and Japanese script. In Part 
Eight, on geographical aspects of Japan, the 
prose, so often rich, erupts for a while majesti- 
cally into typographically concealed verse: 

All but innumerable mountains rise to view. 

And rivers flow down between them to the seas 
About the islands. 

Part Ten, finally, reproduces line-drawings 
of traditional Japanese architecture and dress, 
of a type to be found in the fairly numerous 
Japanese counterparts to this volume. Such 
illustrations, even when clearly reproduced, as 
is not always the case here, are more valuable 
for the general impression conveyed than for 
detailed interpretation of texts. It is often as 
difficult to relate literary desciption to them as 
it is, notoriously, to document discrete histor- 
ical events from archaeology. This can be 
demonstrated by a climactic passage at the end 
of the "Shii ga moto” (Under the pasania tree) 
book of The Tale of Genji. Around noon on a 


hot summer morning, the hero of this pari* 
the romance, the vaciUating Kaoni fa * 
sconced in the western hisashi (“outer w 
ment", but all such equivalents are api 
mate) of the house occupied by the hn 
orphaned princesses who have been the obiw 

of his romantic quest for some years butwb» 
he has scarcely glimpsed. Probably to avoid the 
heat of the sun on the east side of the house lie 
girls, whom paternal solicitude has lefl'e* 
tremely shy, are in the adjoining moya (inner 
main apartment), but, aware of KaoraW 
sence, they are about to retreat to their ova 
quarters. In a scene worthy, mutatis mubndis 
of one of Iris Murdoch’s more intricate cwt4 
vances, Kaoru moves a bydbu (screen) to 
obtain a view of the princesses through a bole 
or gap by the kakegane (latch) In thesd//(putl. 
tion screen) between the two rooms, only to 
find his line of vision blocked by a kkti 
(another type of screen) immediately on the 
other side. This obstacle is, however, obliging, 
ly removed by the princesses' servub, 
apparently to protect them from a thresl lo 
their privacy caused by a sudare (blind) dap- 
ping up in the wind on the south side of the 
house. Kaoru is at last allowed his viewofthe 
girls. The younger is wearing a dark ^(dog- 
let) and hakama (divided trouser skirt) with a 
loose obi (sash), the elder, a dark a Hare (lined 
dress). From all this description, however, 
only the hitoe and hakama can be Identified 
from the relevant diagrams in the Ptlncttai 
Companion, and then none too certainly . The 
compilers should not be blamed too much for 
this; the appurtenances of court life were amp- 
ly too elaborate to be depicted by a few hoe- 
drawings. 

Reference books reveal their true value only 
after extended use. Preliminary assessmeat 
suggests that, within its scope, The Prwttto 
Companion to Classical Japanese LltmW 
will be a useful and agreeable work qf fiat 
resort for the serious student of pre-modem 
Japan. 


NORTON & COMP^ 

; 37 Great Russell Street ' 

London WC1B 3NU -•< > 

rHE NORTON ANTHOLOGY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE Vs 


On Deshima: 1845 

-• ' '• ''' A turn around the yard, then back again : 
rAfpl nrbf^tonTa^ame of dice 

Knocked out, locked in. Twenty-two exiled men 
Marooned like ghosts who do not know they’re dead. 

; Krieger talks rubbish. Blomhoff wants a whore 
- .. And says so, endlessly. Van Puyck adds up 

Consignment figures for the umpteenth time. 

* Wail of a shakuhachi from the shore . 

Tomorrow night, some fiefling in to sup: • 

Adam the cook prepares a fishy slime 

• Fit for outlandish palates, and sweet wine 
Tp tilt his brains indulgently our way . 

(“Your eminence, do take another cup”) - 
: Turn a blind eye to Rahder’s escapade . ,• 

• • Last week (a scuffle on the landward side, - 
- : ; : A bloody nose or two) : we co ver up : 




jjdited ‘ by A^rani$; jal-,-.',/ 

a ‘‘: : ^his latest edition has been en^ifely reset ' 

; ; and .^ easier; ■ reading arid :: . 

! • includeS fof the first time four nety plays, 

• ; yam which are Qphgf^^ 0 f: v 

the WbWrf,and ; Beckeltfs Happy Bays;- - 
Thf Twentieth Centuryh^s beenbrougrit ! . 

:, i ^^te . fijhd , important ;■ 

, y been s made ■ tp. majbr authbrsVincludiitg : v: 

’ -v 654pP!,'; 0 : l303 J, '- r ; -- ; 

; ?93 -?54r8; li .‘I ; ‘ 

DflDCr vhliifuhVAntiK - 


. ; ' ! ; Sot one another like a gang of boys,; 
• Distrust ahd honour shiftily turn 


, \ v : ; .V•^''K(^i>iBg^ehal,ance.biBtah . --i • 

; •; •'!- Ofdrumdhd(ymbal8 marking oui some, rite • 

. v Pickled in superstition. Candles burn \ . 

' ■ Down to each dish, spit smoke, arid then go out. - 

.. . ; Thehid's of Nagasaki ring the right,: _ : j ; '•? 

Ourdarkhorizonwherewecannotgo . 1 

■ * k: ' 1 '• ! ']']■ ^ day creejM by, each i^utetolwiwa slow. 

.. y ' A bunded years from now, perhaps some light: , . 

. ,;. r . M Will fell upon this heatljien harboUr.tQwn-r' V “ 

;.r .> < 'tyrt'let tbe:|i]i take.pydt^ jet'iiae.idlik • . . r •'> 

; 1 * ' v . # • *•* i ’ • % .«• ' . . • . <«;• . .*•••, .* ; 

• V ■ •= * ! ‘■''■•XT' My nhinbed^thjck, sleepy body outtp spa. ; ‘ • . 

( -v fv ^ Lbt tn<' ^1^4 : £*' ■) : s 

Fflrfrnth nfAhnra nrisnn ajhflTe 
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Missionaries at work 


Gle n Ptidbridge 

IUJLLIAM H. NIENHALSER (Editor) 

Indiana Companion to Traditional Chinese 

OkretBrt 

| n50pp. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press; distributed in the UK by International 
BookDistrlbutors. $75. 

0253329833 

-jljjj book represents a powerful vote of con- 
gjjence in traditional Chinese literature as a 
MjorOeld of study in the West. The sheer feat 
of winding up an international group of nearly 
twohondred contributors and integrating their 
liudreds of entries into a book all within a 
oodest span of seven years, deserves warm 
applause. 

Chinese literature is untidy as well as vast, 
aid the untidiness lies not only in the corpus 
itself, with its ancient and contorted lines of 
textual transmission, its tensions between per- 
forming art and written script, its haphazard 
pattern of lucky survival and chance rediscov- 
er but more fundamentally in our changing 
perception of what belongs within that corpus. 
Chinese intellectuals in the 1920s redefined 
their literary past to create a new canon, a new 
set of values, which have now had time to 
become conventional and safe. Later, during 
foe past two decades, while China put the past 
tram its mind, scholars overseas moved the 
focus again; and now they are overtaken once 
mre by a China where literary discovery, 
pibHcarion and research gather pace in every 
province at a rate we have never seen before. 

The Indiana Companion to Traditional 
Chime Literature is sensitive to these lively 
dpamics and has done its best to keep up. 
WUam H. Nienhauser, the editor, drew his 
arty framework from a standard Chinese re- ■ 
hence work of the 1960s, then built into his 
phnagroup of introductory essays on broader 
ftpa - drama, fiction, criticism, poetry, - 
prose, rhetoric; and in due course these were 
joined by Buddhist literature, Taoist litera- 
te, women’s literature and popular litera- 
te, Though there are Inevitably elements 
both of enlightened mbving with the times and . 
of plain modishness, these opening essays, 
rtfeh take up nearly two hundred pages and 
tBiihite a potted history of Chinese .litera- 
- he In themselves, are the most absorbing fea- 
heof the book. Oddly assorted and uneven in 
a* well an quality, they set a pattern and 
tie far the whole project. Put simply It is this: 
is classic, central ; familiar and long estab- 
jjjkd is treated simply, often neatly, but usual- 
Vbdefly; what Is new to the forum, unfamiliar 
■wipe and still open to discussion receives. 

heavy, encyclopaedic treatment. The 
■httJnaries are, at work. Thus “Poetry", 
^kh it the most clear-minded, coherent and 
Jloyable essay, is ohly half as long as “Prose” 
(There are few works on prose"), which paces 
■®*frely frbm school to movement, from 
' “wy to anthology, to culminate in the Com- 
longest bibliography. And the eleven 
of “Buddhist Literature” compare with 
JM|ty-two for “Taoist literature Part II: Five 
1 10 the Ming”. (Students fore still best 
’ incidentally i’ to .return to Paul De- 

■wille’s survdy of Chinese Buddhist litera- 
reprinted m Choixd'ttudes bouddhiques, 

; ^Cfli l973.) Most polemical is “Fiction", in 
JJJJJ Y. W. Ma wrestles inconclusively 
yJerhAps unnecessarily) 'with problems of 
"JwficaUoq - and urges, still unfashionabiy, a 
jar recognition of composite authorship in 
jre evolution of traditional novels, “Women's 
• . yrcfe rfo" Is there i one Suspects, because its 
e? 056 Would be embarrassing. No picture of 
°rganic literary tradition emerges, 
the achievements of the women aiuthors 
would be better recognized by.giving 
all a due fond equal place among the men 
P 81 * volume. Perversely, the 
: ballads which, for me, are the 

: SS ’ 0nn women’s literature in the 
addressed to a female pub- 
.•^^•■ting characteristically female 1 
' : fore here ignored; or rather, they 
I ^heririn ‘‘Pooular Uterature Part. 


homogeneous character, their urbanity and I 
above all their offer of a friendly presence at I 
the ordinary reader’s elbow, supporting him | 
with background information as he reads. I 
Here, by contrast, we have something more I 
like a User’s Manual , consciously professional I 
in tone , never slow to face the reader with nuts I 
and bolts, at times dense with technicalities; I 
ultimately, then, restricted in its target I 
audience. Its true ancestor in Arthur W. Hum- I 
mel’s Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period I 
(Washington, DC, 1943), a work which has I 
inspired other volumes of biographical and I 
bibliographical reference in Chinese studies, I 
but whose standards of professionalism have I 
yet (even here) to be equalled. We must be I 
grateful for the generous use of Chinese char- I 
acters (sometimes set in a minute point-size I 
which taxes the eye); also for the enthusiastic I 
bibliographies, rich in unpublished American I 
dissertations, salted with Japanese as well as | 
Chinese scholarship, and sporting items as I 
recent as 1984. I 

The selection and proportion of entries often I 
reflect the same priorities as the opening | 
essays. China’s most ancient, important and I 
influential work of literature, the Shlh-ching I 
(here “Classic of Poetry”), receives three col- I 
umns of text; the Tz'u-hua (“doggerel story") I 
receives six. Chuang-tzu , perpetual inspiration I 
to writers and readers for two thousand years, I 
has less than a column and languishes, amid I 
distinguished intellectual company, in a 1 
general entry forbiddingly headed "Chu-lzu I 
pai-chla (The Various Masters and the Hun- I 
dred Schools)". We gain a just sense of their I 
relative weight only from the indexes , in which I 
page references by their sheer mass betray I 
where true influence lies. | 

Sometimes accidents happen. There is an | 
efficient entry on the eighteenth-century I 
Honan novel Ch'i-lu teng, revived in 1980 and I 
now generating its own minor industry in Chi- | 
na; but its saving graces "cannot eradicate the | 
basic dullness of the book, which stems ulti- 
mately from its superficiality". But there is no | 
entry for the seventeenth-century Hsing-shih I 
yin-yQan chuan , also a huge novel of provincial 
life, anything but dull, and now riding a new 
wave of interest in China and the West. 

The editor, b y convention, but bore rather I 

errors and omissions. In this he accepts a ncaVjn* 
burden. The errors begin in the “Note on Us- j 
ing This Book” (where, on pago xx, the "fasci- | 
des” of the Tao-isang are wrongly Identified 
with chdan , not ts'e) and continue all the way to 
the title index (where, on page 1,011 , the story 
"Liu I” is wrongly attributed to Shen Chi-chi). 

In between comes a long stream pf words and • 
names misspelled or mlsprinted, Chinese char- 
acters omitted or wrongly a$sigtaed, and other 
assorted verbal, bibliographical or sinological 
solecisms. My check of the first 200 pages 
showed errors cropping up about once per 
page - a rate which points to more than a 
thousand minor mistakes and omissions in the 
. volume as a whole; In a reference work, 
whatever the problems, this is not really 
acceptable. ■ 

• 1 But to notice these things is to fail in grati- 
tude to the legion of contributors who have 
lavished commitment and enthusiasm on vlrii- . 
ting up their own piece of-territory in Chinese 
studies. Indeed, 1 some of the entries are so 

• personal in style and argument that (in the 

trade at least) we need to consult no Initials at 
the end to divine their authorthip. About the 
whole enterprise there is an air, if not quite of 
festival, at least of earnest and fruitful 
community. • . 

Recently published is Crescent Mqon and Other , 
Stones by Lab She (324pp; : ; IWb Bpoks, 
distributed by China InteYnatidnai Book Trad- , 
.tag Corporation, PO Box 399, Beijing^Oddfo.O 

• 8351 1334 5), translated by Don J, ; Cohn and 
others. The author, who was a leadirig , 

the Chinese literary bureaucracy, riled in I960 
. during the Cultural Revolution, These stones.- 
aU from the 1930s- have been selected byhis 
Widow. Also' recently published is The Butterfly 
. and Other Stariesby WangMeng (239pp. Panda 
- - n g 53 i 1021 4), whidi Includes the story 

■ l ' it.. 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

“. a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. 

It is a book with much style and little prejudice. 


TLS April 26 1985 
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Jeffrey Peires 


ARNOLD FISCHER (Editor) 

English - Xhosa Dictionary 

738pp. Oxford University Press. £8.95 

0195702905 


Xhosa is spoken by more than five million 
people in the Eastern and Western Cape Pro- 
vince of South Africa, and fluency in the lan- 
guage gives the speaker easy access to its close 
relatives Zulu, Swazi and Ndebele. Unfortun- 
ately, a high proportion of those who try to 
acquire Xhosa give up after a short time, de- 
feated not so much by the notorious click con- 
sonants as by the lack of adequate language- 
learning materials. One of the most glaring 
deficiencies has been the absence of any sort of 
Englisfr-Xhosa dictionary since W. J. Davis's 
English and Kaffir Dictionary, published in 
1877 and now extremely rare. 

Father Arnold Fischer, the editor of the pre- 
sent dictionary, was long associated with the 
Lumko Institute, a Roman Catholic training 
centre in the Transkei, which for many years 
taught priests and others to speak Xhosa. 
Though their initial aim was to meet the re- 
quirements of the English-speaking student of 
Xhosa, Fischer and his associates rapidly be- 
came aware of an even vaster constituency, 
namely that of Xhosa-speakers wishing to mas- 
ter English. The end-product of their labours, 
the English-Xhosa Dictionary, though a fine 
and timely volume, will probably satisfy the 
latter demand more satisfactorily than it will 
answer the needs of the English-speaker strug- 
gling to make contact across the great divide 
which is South Africa today. 

Though Xhosa is a language rich in archa- 
isms and poetical allusions, this dictionary de- 
liberately seeks to communicate the vocabu- 
lary of the (own and the factory rather than that 
of the chiefly court and the cattle-enclosure. 
One Ends the Xhosa words for accountant. 


submarine and pantihose but nothing on rain- 
making, stick-fighting or any of the innumer- 
able varieties of cattle colour. There is a 
reasonable selection of idiomatic and technical 
expressions, though there is an old-fashioned 
reticence concerning the more colloquial Eng- 
lish terms for the sexual and excretory func- 
tions. The complete absence of the Xhosa 
names for South African towns and provinces 
is a surprise and a disappointment. 

The acid test comes when the dictionary is 
confronted by an English word or concept 
which is foreign not only to the language but 
even to the experience of the indigenous 
Xhosa-speaker. In dealing with such cases, the 
authors seem to have been more concerned 
with the Xhosa-speaker trying to wade through 
an English text than with the English-speaker 
trying to explain himself to a Xhosa audience. 
Thus a violet ' is defined as "a certain flower", 
while a pansy becomes "a certain beautiful 
flower”, and both the ampere and the volt get 
the same definition, namely "a unit of electri- 
cal power". A psychopath is “someone whose 
mind is sick in certain ways", while schizophre- 
nia is nothing more exact than "a certain dis- 
ease of the mind”. Some of the older English 
terms are quite nicely done, for example hal - 
herd, defined as “an old-fashioned weapon like 
a spear and an axe", but the compilers clearly 
gave up when confronted by masque (“a play 
which was performed in the castles of Eng- 
land”) and matador (“the killer of bulls at 
sports"). 

It is sadly true, however much one might 
dislike the fact, that in modern South Africa 
every field of human activity must sooner or 
later be assessed in political terms. With the 
acknowledged help of other Oxford dictionar- 
ies , Fischer safely negotiates such minefields as 
capitalism, socialism and liberal, but he be- 
comes distinctly shaky when he approaches 
specifically South African terminology. The 
word “apartheid" is nowhere to be found, 
though the relvant Xhosa equivalent is cited 
under discrimination. His Xhosa words for 
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Year Book of Labour 

Forty-fifth issue 

Since its first edition in 1935-36, the Year Book of Labour Statistics ha s establishe diteelLm 
as the world's foremost workofstarisUcayjgferpi^ 

togetherinsystemgtj^^ vim network of authoritative sources of 

■l^g'.o nine majorsubstantive chaptendeaLn^wit^mAwbj^^^mploytne^^a^M' 

: terminology 

En f. Ushl Frencl \ and Spanish terminology used by the ILO to index and 
-■> !^. v ® lntom ati°a recorded m the Central Library’s LABORDOC data base soe- 

The o f0rr h^' t" SerV, f S 0f u 0lhcr 1L0 departments, and labour libraries elsewhere 
•;2? ■ * U * je ? *J^ h *y* bden updated to reflect worldwide economic and social 
ht™n£h C fledS Such a f ™ral development, vocational rehabilitation, law and 

inte "l a d<>nai collaboration has suited 
L.w B d a P tat,on of Je/e^nnology to modem usage. The new and upique three-column 
^ J h-. TTan f m , Snl by ,an8uage ha ? b een designed to permit th? use of the Thesaurus as 
IsSn *?. ^ange of fafonnaUon, 

r. £25.05 

Annotatedbihliographyobworkingtlmt , '! , 

Studies, articles, official reports and conference records are described in this two-oart 
bibliography,, which focuses on topical subjects in the world 'of. work Th« BkcL 
fhcludes publications on the reduction of woking time and itseffectS on employment 
purt-tlme.workj work -sharing .and: flexible work arrangements etc. The second r»rt 
dejils Wlb^sjilft and night work- a rid its effects on workers' health and family life the 

«olfoic 2S5*' ^ ^"‘fWovafonilB vario^coantrtp,-. 

j??*? 

IniirodpctiOij to waking cbn&ioni and ^vitbiimem 1 = • ^77- i;:. 

embracing the in Ain aspects ,ot occu patiotial safety and health arid getinra] eh™*--® 
wofkj Byatfertipting to dissertlhate knowledge aridinf^^a^ely 

ilsci ^ r ^.inritfioii that t&ls if* taslcinw)i|ch hUrnust 
iUl05t^2(hard cover) - • c • i ; "-i *?•".. : -i >;?' :■ ■ 
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informer, boycott and sell-out have been over- 
taken by current usage, and his term for strike 
has acquired definite negative connotations. 
“Impimpi", the common epithet for every 
kind of government collaborator, is missing 
altogether, as are the usual, somewhat deroga- 
tory terms by which Xhosa habitually refer to 
whites. Coloureds and Indians. 

These omissions might conceivably be due to 
a refusal to countenance the unhealthy South 
African obsession with race. But there could 
have been no valid reason to define the hated 
passbook, for so long the badge of African 
inferiority, by the official term of “ipasi” when 
almost every Xhosa has called it “idompas”, 
after the Afrikaans word “dom” meaning “stu- 
pid". Nor does Fischer seem able to cope with 
the uncanny ability of the South African gov- 
ernment to give a sinister turn to innocent 
words such as homeland , translated here only 
as “the land of our people”. Three equivalents 
are given for removal, but only one of these has 
acquired the specific implication of “forced re- 
settlement”, and the dictionary should have 
indicated which it is. Several equivalents are 
given for struggle; but these do not include 


“umzabalazo”, the word which 
any old struggle, but to the only m- J* 
counts: “r/.e struggle" for national liffi? 
Clearly, the English-speaking neophTJ 
pendent on Fischer's diedohary hXt 

Si™ ,meente ™ 8intoXhou ^ 

[ have nothing but respect for 
Catholic missions in South Africa, end j, ® 
ticulnr for the efforts of the Lumiolarta 
promote the study of the XhoiatamjT: 
can only hope that the omissions I 
serious though they are, proceed notfoaw 
political consideration but from a si n cere bcHd 
that the hatreds of the present are \tmmn 
phenomena which a book like this ou U 
transcend. In his preface Father Fischer ex- 
presses the hope “that this dictionary willbdp 
to make Xhosa accessible to anyone who 
wishes to learn and use the language, sodea- 
courage the Xhosa-speaking population to nse 
the English language well". It is a huabic 
enough ambition and, now that the Lioh> 
Institute is sadly no more, one can confidently 
recommend the present dictionary m witty 
monument to a noble purpose. 


Condensed and improved 


Giulio Lepschy 


BABARA REYNOLDS (Editor) 

Cambridge / Signorelli Dizionario Itallano - 
Inglese / Inglese- Jtaliano 
2,276pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521327024 


There are two major Italian/English bilingual 
dictionaries, the- Sansonl-Harrap (1970-76) 
and the Cambridge Italian Dictionary (1962- 
81). They are both very large and expensive. 
The former also exists in a reduced, one- 
volume version (the Collins-Sansonl, re- 
viewed in the TLS of March 5, 1976); the latter 
too has now appeared -in“this smaller version, 
prepared for the Italian publishers gjgpnraUi. 

. ..rtihfi ipw,w **^ g nTrTccp 

ffonat for its stylistic flair and the persona] 
imprint given to it by its editor, the distin- 
guished Italianist Barbara Reynolds. The 
Englisfr^Italian' volume (generously reviewed 
,by Y. Malkiql iq the TLS of August 14; 1981) is 
, unfortunately weakened by the defective qual- 
ity of many of its Italian renderings and by an 
unacceptable number of misprints. Thanks to a 
thorough revision, these defects have mostly 
been eliminated in this Signorelli version, 
which takes its place among the best of its size 
(with Ragazzlpi, Hazdn and Skey). The words 
have been rearranged by giving a separate en- 
try to derived and Compound forms, and the 
meanings, have also been more clearly sub- 
divided and;, classified, making it easier and 
quicker to locate individual usages. 

. . ' From a list of some 200 mistakes I had noted 
in the English-Italian volume of the major edi- 
tioa, most .have been corrected, Only some 
infelicities remain -i for example, to feel for 
someone: “aver.piefa di qualcUno”, a render- 
ing Which would- riot be usable on many occa- 
sions when "to be sympathetic? rather than “to 
pity^ is intended; impersonator (teat.): “inter- 
prete", where It seems to me thafimitatore” is 
required; nightcap: “ultimo bicchierino" eli- 
K 1 ^ 111 ^ of herring to a non- 

“ “?me cases thereViijan addition, but it is - 
not satisfactory: for phrase We now find 
, (graram.) frase; prdposlziohe”, which 1 fa fact 

rather tb M 
eotri « l V W8ri!l.ixassing,kuchag 
gb^ular fe ver -m uMl, and word processor, I . 

Fiirfher . refbjehce. workshop languaBe. all 



notice that the word following gknivl&i, 
which was glans in the major edition, hasbeea 
infelicitously enlarged to glans penis , and pro- 
vided with a solecistic plural glanda ptna. 

The Italian preface repeatedly uses terms 
like “entrata” (for entry in a dictionary} sad 
“traducente” (for the rendering in the tupi 
language), which one looks for in vain In the 
dictionary. In the Italian-EngM part I sated 
some translations which appear to be appropri- 
ate only in specific contexts; for instance ia 
angelo del Paradiso: “he's a beautiful baby', 
but the Italian need not be used of a baby.orof 
a male; avere la luna : “to be moody", which a 
not quite right, as “to be moody” refers to a 
durable trait of the personality, while "ayere h 
. l l^na”l■meanr“ti^b^'ia■a"b'ad'mood ,, onsfogk 
occasions; il pozzo dl S. Patrizlo: u the widow 1 ! 
cruse" only refers to something inexhaudfljk, 
whereas the Italian expression may also fed- 
cate a bottomless pit where everything dis- 
appears; raddrtzzare te gambe ai cert: In 
attempt the impossible" does not render the 
sense of pointlessness conveyed by the fob'* 1 , 
(“to attempt the impossible" raay baVeS gewf- 
ous and positive connotation excluded froffl 
the Italian idiom); in the entry leva ft. we, fisd 
levare ll disturbo ; "to take one’s leave’ 1 ,*!}*® 
It would have been useful to give 
disturbo, where one is likely to look for ijjF 1 
it should have been quoted with the verb# 
Here as woll); under eitratto the oetfg 
“offprint” is omitted, which was 
complete edition, and appears in' the Bn^ 
Italian part; under collo we find un mow?: 
“an acrimonious person!’, but hi a.scR^. 
entry collotorto, more correctlyi 
bigot”; bagnascluga is rendered, perpKaoSJ' 
as a l. (naul.) waterUne 2; (pop.) watery, 
in the English-Italian section, wd 
■ Une meaning both.“linea,di gaBcfiff 4 *® , 

' arid .“litorale”, and in the enfry; 
waterline (without a hyperi) meaning 

ciuga, lirleadi galleggiamento" (a rewjw* . 

a famous speech by Mussolini , - • 

-complete edition, is^ ^here;btnftted). 

•! 'i All fa all,, this -ia an exrellant diefiw 
which is more reliable th ant he large wpt*. 
Which it derives for the quality 
ufled.andit can be. recommended 
readers as q safer guide (even thojigb . 

; prepared with TtaUan users in mind), n » 
more coriectly printed , than it? 

; “prinriple’ , l appearing twice Itwt^». ” 

' cipal” oni the flap). - V . : V- 


. of Mainland Southeast Asian Langm** , 

. Linguistics (640pp. YaleUniy^ff • 

' A <1AA MvinliA-. . »' • .'•* -l" A 
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Sales of books and manuscripts 


H, R. Woudhuysen 

nifijtie's sale of illustrated books on April 16 
to TLS April 11) was not outstandingly 
Lessful, with just over iO per cent of the lots 
^ It did, however, produce a few good 
rial, including £7,000 for the early 
nineteenth-century copy of the Magna Charta 
orimed largely on vellum in gold ink; this had 
ton estimated to fetch at most £4,000. The set 
ofDavid Roberts’s The Holy Land, beautifully 
hound in the Egyptian style, made £70,000 
(estimate £55,000-£60.000), and the album of 
drivings of Turkish costume by Stothard and 
Ficteragill went well over its higher estimate of 
£2jOW to make £5,000. A fine copy of Antoine 
Poileau’s Pomologie frangaise, 1846, with 420 
engravings printed in colour and finished by 
bud, went for £25,000, easily doubUng its 
bmtT pre-sale estimate. On the other hand, 
ibe Redoutri drawing, last sold in 1970, only 
jasi reached its iower estimate of £20,000 and 
Gerald’s attractive monograph on toucans went 
for £12,000 (estimate £13,000-£16,000). 

On April 17 Phillips were selling a very 
literestlng collection of manuscripts in the 
Homing, with a less striking assembly of 
printed books in the afternoon. The sale’s main 
length lay in literary items and the star lot 
re an album of autograph letters addressed to 
S.C. Roberts, Secretary of Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press and a notable figure in the uni- 
versity. The album had been estimated to fetch 
at most £15,000, but in the event went for 
£22,000 to Hartnell. The high price reflected 
the many interesting literary associations and 
friendships Roberts had, which are described 
in his autobiography Adventures with Authors. 
The outstanding items in the album were a 
series of twelve late autograph letters from 
Max Beerbohm arising from Roberts's pas- 
tiche Zuleika Dobson in Cambridge (“you are 
wrong in believing that Zuleika ordered a 
liqueur after her luncheon . . . [she] might 
conceivably have run to a crime de menthe"). 
A pair of letters from E. M. Forster touch on 
the same subject and Arnold Bennett reveals 
that it was be who started George Sturt off on 
writing The Wheelwright’s Shop. But what 
probably forced the price of the album up was 
the collection of nineteen letters it contained 
from A. E. Housman. Although they had 
already been published by Henry Maas in his 
edition of the letters, almost anything relating 
to Housman is always keenly sought after. 

Elsewhere in the sale, Robert Browning 
went down fairly well: two letters to the 
German painter Rudolf Lehmann, one about a 
reading in Hamlet, the other about his portrait, 
went for £360 each to Maggs; even a four-line 
poetical quotation in Browning’s autograph 
fetched £320. From the same source George 
Eliot’s autograph synopsis of part of Euripides’ 


Hecuba, which she gave to Lehmann as a poss- 
ible subject for a picture, went to Quaritch for 
£1,600. Correspondence with two German 
conductors and composers, Carl Eckert and 
Ferdinand Hiller, failed to sell, and only one 
out of four letters from Liszt to Lehmann 
found a buyer. Byron was much more success- 
ful: an undated and unpublished letter to Lady 
Caroline Lamb sending her a book and prais- 
ing her character sketch of Hobhouse was 
bought by Quaritch for £5,500 (estimate 
£2,000-13,000). Three apparently unpublished 
letters from Thomas Hardy lo various corres- 
pondents, including one lamenting the destruc- 
tion of part of a room at Cambridge in which 
Wordsworth had lived, “to command a view of 
the cooking below: perhaps the cooks hear 
hollow sighs of 'O plain living & high think- 
ing! , 7", made £550, £360 and £360 respect- 
ively. 

In the afternoon sale at Phillips, Traylen 
paid £12,000 for a set of Daniell's and Ayton’s 
A Voyage Round Great Britain, 1814-26. 
Other colour-plate books made good prices. 
More improbably a collection of forty-six 
Biggies books (including Biggies Defies the 
Swastika, 1941), many with their original dust- 
wrappers, made £850 against an estimate of 
£ 100 . 

The importance collectors and dealers 
attach to the condition of first editions was 
obvious in Bloomsbury Book Auctions' gen- 


eral sale on April 24. Four lots of first editions 
of George Eliot's works made under £5U each: 
they all lacked various sets of advertisements 
and preliminaries, as well as generally being 
poorly bound. While this sort of physical state 
is not acceptable to admirers of The Mil! on the 
Fioss and Middleinarch it evidently worries 
connoisseurs of The Tours of Doctor Syntax 
much less. A mixed set of first editions of the 
three tours (1813-21) made £180 and even a set 
of the 1855 collection lacking one pan out of 
twelve fetched £150. William Combe’s more 
serious works The English Dance of Death and 
The Dance of Life, 1815-17, with nearly a 
hundred hand-coloured plates, went for £550 
together, while his copy of Eon de Beaumont's 
Lettres, tnemoires & negotiations par tkullires, 
1764, presented to him by the author in 1766, 
was bought by Mandl for £140. All these prices 
include the buyer's premium. 

Bloomsbury's next sale is also a general one, 
on May 15. It includes some rare and unusual 
items, in particular an early twentieth-century 
photograph album containing pictures of a 
German dentist’s house and surgery in Java 
(estimate £100-£150). A small group of 
Betjeman first editions with a few letters and 
cards is lor sale in the first part of the auction 
and is expected rather modestly to go for 
£6Q-£80; a first edition of John Fowlcs’s The 
Magus, described as being with “dust-jacket 
(rather laity)", is estimated at £4Q-£6Q. 


Absolute starting-points 


A troublesome workforce 


John Henry 

JQfflNEU (Editor) 

IBS Cumulative Bibliography 1966-1975: A 
Biography of the history of science formed 
ten ISIS Critical Bibliographies 91-100 
■doing literature published from 1965 
fewghl974 

Volume 1 , Personalities and institutions 
«pp.£44. 

Volume 2, Subjects, periods and civilizations 
%.£70. : 

Mansell, ; 

1TO1 1515 9 apd07201 15167 

I Suppose, the leading journal of the 
fctory of science. It must surely owe a large 
Profits success to the fact that it carries more 
tak reviews than pny of its rivals, and each 
JVprodiices, as ah extra issue, a Critical 
K&ogrophy of the histpry of science. These 
■wal bibliographies are indispensable for the 
j®*rcher who .wishes to keep abreast of the , 
«« publications In his own specialist area; 
Mwfelt the researcher who is venturing into. 
** _kmtory need$ la the Qmiilstk'e Bibfto- 
pSpijy: : - 

. The fast Cumulative Bibliography appeared 
®1971 : aud was compiled from die Critical 
™fogi , aphles producer! between 1913 and 
We nbw hqve the latest update, which 
acQ ®ulateS gll the ; material published from 


1965 to 1974. It has appeared In two volumes. 
Personalities and institutions and- Subjects, 
periods and civilizations. The use of Volume 
One is straightforward enough, since the en- 
tries are simply arranged alphabetically. 
Volume Two requires dextrous and judicious 
use of the contents pages, the subject index and 
the classification scheme, but this is easy to get 
the hang of. Unless you are interested in a very 
broad field, like “Meteorology" or “Renaiss- 
ance sciences of man", you will want to start 
with the subject index; This covers everything 
from Absolute zero to the Zodiac, and, since it 
is notv r^trirt MLhvb^iq ^p phers. not do ctri- 
naire historians of science, 
astrology, phrenology and witchcraft. The ab- 
sence of vampires and werewolves must reflect 
only a lacuna of scholarly interest. 

Inevitably the classification scheme gives 
rise fo a few oddities. Marc Bloch's book The 
Royal Touch (1973) appears twice in a row with 
slightly differing classification marks, to signify 
its concern with both England and France. 
Marcello Tnizzi’s paper “The notiveau witch”, 
however, does not appear in the section on 
witchcraft but only under ‘^qdal aspec&-91- 
“ttetufai' Wapc. BuTperfedion is impossible 
and no amount of carping dan 
possibly detract from the general excellence of 
this index. Thanks to the ISIS Cumulative 
Bibliography, the researcher in history of 

science, providing he knows his alphabet, need 

never start from Absolute zero. 



Book Auctions 


A JACOBEAN MANUSCRIPT 

A hewiy discovered manuscript, the work of JOHN 

. TheDi, chess ofMfi, will be sold by Bloomsbury Book Auction . 
' £ on20thruhel986. , • ; ; 

'! ohly extafit example hfVW»te^ 



David McKitterick 

JACQUES RYCHNER 

Genfcve et ses typography yus de Neuch&tel, 
1770-1780 

216pp. Geneva: Braillard. 

To those unfamiliar with all but a very sparse 
literature about employees In printing houses 
before the Industrial Revolution, Jacques 
Rychner’s Genive et ses typographes vus de 
NeuchAtei, 1770-1780 may come as something 
of a shock. It has been dear for some time that 
there is a consifleratAc the le^s- 

where organized, production was continually.'' 
beset by the eccentricities of (he labour force. 
But outside one or two centres, records of 
specific idiosyncrasies are all too rare. 

Thi^ collection of some fifty-eight letters, 
depositions and .inventories. Is therefore a 11. the 
more valuable. It is drawn partly from the 
uniquely rich archives of the Soci6te Typo- 
graphiflWt NfiUCfcSielr'&rid partly from 
papers in Geneva. In 1979 Robert Damton 
made the STN familiar to English readers 4n 
The Business of Enlightenment, a study of the 
publishing history of the Encyclopedic; bu\ 
Rychner is concerned with what seem at first, 
disarmingly, to be more domestic matters. He 
addresses himself to the everyday concerns of 
•>les plus humbles artisans du livre”, and re- 
veals a highly mobile workforce, in close 

mutual contact, j - ;• • : • ’. — , 

. : They were frequently disorderly, pursued 
.. from place to place eyen with afftches and 
leftem, Whose pffeacy. as Rychner Richly 
observes, depended on their arnyal before an 
escapee froth one place had gained the <ym- 
fidena of another employer. There were plen- 
ty of rogue* -r mbst notably one Jeari-Baptiste 
Rocheifrom Avignop, who In the course of his 
peripatetic career, gained the reputation of 

being “un fameux coquin”; he appears several 
: : times inthls book; 

- a forged. Letter of employment.. Others were 
; described as : “libertiri : du prqmier; 

“faip^ant el.iyrdgnc*\| or tiiey witjMgtl*. 
1 ■ sati (an advance op’ pay for w»rk not yet .dqhq). 
There were soqie duHer WOikmeri who were 
neither dobauched nor lazy; one coutempqnuy 
printer recommended fhon front Lauianne. or 
■' apprentices 

these 1 *' 

jofemplbytii 
^ :famiiy.«»n( 

. ! day arid the 
. ■ the presses. 


pie men t the text, and he has added at the end a 
technical summary of the principal terms in- 
volved as well as a brief sketch of the firm’s 
work. His book will be immediately valuable 
for the portrait it gives of one printing house 
and its dependence on a mobile workforce. 

It will become still more so as it prompts 
further investigations of the milieu in which 
eighteenth-century books were made, and the 
ways in which international typographical and 
manufacturing habits were developed. 

I HAUSWEDELL 
I & NOLTE 

J : ' Ajmotinuuj... 

j ihe Mtijogiie of \ ; ■ ’.I;:: 

BOOKS ABOUT 
BOOKS - 

_ : -COLLECTION 
SIGFRED 
TAUBERT 

Sigfred Taubert is the author or 
the reference work 
BIBLIOPOLA, published by 
Verlag Dr. Ernst Hauswedell & 
Co. in 1966 and he was the 
director of the Frankfurter 
. Buchmesse Tor decades; 

Catalogue S 10,- (including air 

mail postage) upon request. . 

; "Our forthcoming auctions^ 

• Rare Books,- Autograph Uci ters 
+> Manuscripts May 2 ‘ 2 nd/‘ 23 rd 
. MODPRN ART June 9th/I0ih 

OEp MASTERS Juijc 1 hh; 

1986 Cataldghes upon ieqpcsi; 

■ '$ 2G,--i/2o,--/7,--' ... 

(uVtl. price lists) L; ; 

AUCTION SALES IN i 
. HAMBURCj 

P 8 «eldorfer Weg X . D-S 000 

( Hamburg 1$ , West Germany 
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Making harmonies 


Neil Philip 

KATHERINE PATERSON 
ComcSIng, Jimmy Jo 
197pp. Gollancz.£6.95. 

0575037377 
CYNTHIA VOIGT 
The Runner 
181pp. Collins. £5.95. 

000 1958968 

In both of these uncompromising American 
novels, a single boy is the centre of attention. 
In both, the narrative is a modified stream of 
consciousness, with the boy’s thoughts ex- 
pressed in the writer's language. In each case 
this is a source both of strength and of weak- 
ness. The strength lies in the directness with 
which the reader is involved with the story; the 
weakness in the lack of breathing or thinking 
space left between the reader and the action. 

Come Sing, Jimmy Jo concerns an eleven- 
year-old membr of an Appalachian family of 
country music singers and pickers. The John- 
son family has been known for years on the 
tent-meeting and country- fair circuit. James is 
scared of performing even for the family, but 
his pure voice offers the chance of a break into 
the bigtime- radio, television, recording. He 
becomes Jimmy Jo; his mother Olive is re- 
named Keri Su; success takes the family away 
from Grandma and the farm. New jealousies 
sear across old affections; Olive begins to act 
like Keri Su, and James fears he may forget 
howto be himself. Worst of all, a man loitering 
day after day outside James’s new school pur- 
sues him with the claim that he, not easy-going 
Jerry Lee, is James's true father. 

The story is in some ways rather trite, and 
not altogether convincing in its depiction of 
the workings of the music business, but the 
cadences of the prose work on the reader's 
emotions. There is a lingering and deliberate 
echo of the cracked purity of Mother Maybelle 
Carter’s voice. Katherine Paterson conveys the 
sentimentality and the toughness of the fami- 
ly's music: when James sings his Grandma a 
"comfort song” about a mother waiting in glory 
in "a mansion over there", she cries. 

11 Trasony," he said when f be last chord died mourn- 
fully: “I guess it makes you miss your piqmma’V 

"Mercy^no/'sh 

James is helped in hjs new school by the 


Peter Blake ' 

MARC TALBERT 
. Dead Birds Singing 
170pp. Hamish Hamilton. £5. 9$. 
0241 117704 ; ' 


On a* snowy, toad, Frank Porter, the town 
drunk, smashes into the Smythes’ carl Mrs 
■Sinythe dies- that night; heir daughter Jeanole 
has a leg amputated and. remains in a coma 
: Uniil shc later diei; Maj* .‘escapes with a 
sprained arm. MrSmylheh ad dled beforeMatt 
: was born, so Matt is adopted by theFletchers. 1 
■ old family fnsnd*. pead ftirdsSfngmgUkes 
: ,Matt thrpugh .lhe four months follawing the 
'crash,''.- 


unsolicited friendship of the most street-smart 
and sassy of the black pupils, Eleazer Jones. 
This relationship falls somewhat patly into 
place, but Eleazer himself is an attractive char- 
acter who adds ebullience to a narrative which 
cherishes the dying fall. 

Cynthia Voigt's The Runner relates to her 
earlier novels. Homecoming , Dicey’s Song, 
and A Solitary Blue, but stands free of them. It 
is a powerful but uneven book about a seven- 
teen-year-old’s attempt to forge a soul in isola- 
tion. Hating his bitter, narrow father, and 
pitying his gentle mother’s collusion in her hus- 
band’s power games. Bullet wants to be free of 
all human ties, all human failings. He makes 
himself into a Clint Eastwood figure, laconic, 
unattached, fearless, ruthless. He has a cool 
self-possession that is rooted in self-denial. 

Bullet is a runner, a cross-country runner 
with no interest in beating anyone but himself 
and no sense of team spirit. When he is asked 
to coach another, black, runner. Tamer Shipp, 
he refuses without a second thought. 

The Runner is set in 1967 and 1968, at a 
Southern high school which is notionally racial- 
ly integrated but in fact, liberal Tommy says, 
"like a layer cake, half vanilla, half chocolate. 
And there’s no real difference between us. 
Except the vanilla knows how to keep the 
chocolate on the bottom of the pan.” Bullet's 
antagonism to Tamer is partly racial: “He 
didn't like much of anyone, come to that, but 
he didn't like coloreds more than he didn’t like 
other people." This is a highly charged theme, 
and not all readers wall feel, in the absence of 
an equal black viewpoint in the book, that it is 
handled with due sensitivity. But Cynthia 
Voigt’s refusal to shirk the facts or the vocabul- 
ary of the time seems to me to be right. Her use 
of Tamer as a means of humanizing Bullet, 
without straining after a message of racial har- 
mony, implies more than it says. For when 
Bullet relents about coaching Tamer, he learns 
that he and the black boy are two of a kind. 
They do not become friends, but they enjoy a 
mutual respect. 

The whole narrative is tensed against a fu- 
ture loss, which is reported bleakly in an epi- 
logue; Vietnam casts a cold shadow over the 
whole book, from the moment Bullet first day- 
dreams about a longe d-for rifle: M h|«mldja^ 

•WPjWrlnos^rudaJ seconds listening, see its 
legs crumple in raid-stride, see it fall while the 
echoes of that one dean shot still echoed 
through.thetreesV, • 


rescribed 


But with Talbert'S aim in Blind-,' iti* fitirerj to 
ask not whether this is a good novel, but 
whether it gives good advice. On this aspect of 
novels for the young Johnson wrote: “If the 
1 world be promiscuously described, I cannot 
see of what use.it ran be to read the account.” 
But here.Talbcrt replaces the prescriptive Dr 
Johnson with the permissive Dr Spock. Any 
restraint or stricture suggests repression, and 
this seems to bathe only thing that is objective- 
ly bad. Everything else is, ' unremittingly, 

; ,^pK*. It’s OK to cry,, and OK not to cry; It’s 
UK to . hate yoiir mother/sister/stepfamily/ 

• Qod. hnd it’s OK to love them. It's OK to beat 
. up olcl Porter ahdies OK ty fbrgjve him. It‘s 
, kt ; the vicar. ; And finally ,ln the 

TninniOhf ' Pn^rihami niMriU 1 il 
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"Don ’t give Alice too much crinoline", Lewis Carroll is said to have written to his Illustrator John Ttm% 
whose rejected version of Alice and the Frog Footman (left) can be compared to the more aiapubfyjkM 
version (right). Carroll’s strict stipulations, which included the unfit! filled demand, "7 he White Knipaimint 
have whiskers; he must not be made to look old", were possibly the reason why TennMhed to be ptrmkita 
take on the task of Illustrating the second Alice book. After completing this collaboration with Carroll tn 702, 
Temilel virtually ceased Illustrating books: "It is a curious fact that with ’Through the Looking Glass' dttjtnkj 
of making drawings for book illustration departed from me . " The Illustrations are taken from The TeuM . 
Illustrations to the “Alice” Books by Michael Hancher (152pp. Ohio State University Press. $45, 
0814203744). 
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5 ; aedd^pt and he ; fourty tbaL thetewere Very few 
hooka around id help his students come to grips 
: ' with their das^ate , s d?hth”; :ThiS puts ^fld 
? B(rdf Singihg, an A tne riOari hdvet vvritCeh in 
>'• Ujw. So the iraditldb bf dtidactic noveU 
•*, jfivm wltose ■pUrp.PSe-SamU^l Johnson!^ 
j scribedjp. 4j! "you tig spectators . by'- 
- observing fthe; hero’s] behaviour and ?ucces&, 
tca. n l ! {egulate,(jtej^ 

shgl I be engaged inTljie part’f . Tt bas heVexjboeii 
aVe.ry .satif fa ctpry.fp^^ nbvels ; 


• ... himself. It felt; Sood. Malt didn’t feel guilty 
: ; about this glowing pleasufe ,any mbfp. Hfe V 
, ; mother would understaridr Aird Jeannie pmb- 
4 ; a ^! y Jpuched herielf top When she felt alone ’ bt 1 : 
■ (This scehe fa the corblliiiy pf an Earlier ; 
: ' npt touching s^med OK.) i( , ; 
;Ui- ' JTW -.Unceasing i endbrsemertt ls perhaps 
; : gych6logicalJy appropriate ft?r. a child life' * 


Gina Wilson demonstrates that often it is the 

Sarah Hayes adults, not the young, who are getting Ibiop 

— wrong. In the interests of decency and good 

GINA WILSON behaviour, people are not allowed to teval 

Family Feeling their true feelings; yet it can be dangerous to 

128pp. Faber. £6.95. suppress them. 

0571 137598 Families, says Gina Wilson, are expected to 

LOIS DUNCAN preserve a front . With the family at the ceotn 

Locked In Time of Locked in Time, the front is too carddj 

208pp. Hamish Hamilton. £6.50. preserved. Beautiful Lisette seems eager a 

0241 117690 welcome her new stepdaughter Nore to Ik 

“ — decaying grandeur of berjippie in the deep 

The teenage reader is hard to pleaae: easily - 'South' of'AJnenca . Her good-looking soa il 
bored, quick-to feel' patronized, and unim- charming, and even adolescent Josie is pn* 
pre ssed by fi n e wridngi- The poYe liat-isnhere^ pared to be friends. But seventeen-ywcH 

• ifii ii ir i nnl Wfi|ed lu be a little devious. Two Nore knows that something is wrong at Sta- 

writers who have found a way of capturing the dow Grove. 

elusive adolescent are Gina Wilson and Lois The growing sense of unease is Lois D®’ 
Duncan. can’s hallmark. Though her heroine is steh* 

v . , , adopts a stealthy approach to and-blood creature, and her moody ywag 
: - her subject without gothie props or supeniatu- teenager a recognizable person, Duncanfcwl 

ral agents. Family Feeling is about ordinary interest lies outside characterization. She cafl 
people in an unglamorous setting. Yet action play the part of the novelist, but atheartsheiji 

^ F cl J e L, sc ^ BrT ; ,r, 8 P 11 * b ,y the end of the spine-chiller. Her stories are not Uieriiy, * 
novel. The final explosion, in which Alice, the particularly stylish or complex: just 
likeable, sensible heroine, bashes her step- compelling and very frightening. ; : - 
sister s head in, is almost a relief because some- As the story unfolds, and the heat of fc 

.;ppe bas finally done something. It is a relief, bayous becomes more oppressive, 
stfso, that the -stepsisier, V7hc uESCTVSd every- bscia I n emerge, Nore redSeTtiaTw “ 

S^ e i? 0t, 8UrVj *® S thq ! ttack - Ju8t for * three m^bereofhernewfamilybOilKSjte 

ISuS th ® reader won ‘ changed. For over a century they ire- 
- f l? U ^ er ** ls Hkc - ^ rained the same age. Note's step^bn. 

tariSi? of ^ T C ^ y d u Sp ! 1Ied ’ is charac ‘ beautiful Lisette Berge, is doomed to WI 
obvio^ flVjt^-h 0 ^’ m WlUCh DOthing k as a** 1 bear children,, and then to lose ^ 
, • T»nd in a.vioUmt aireidtot Md^SlwJ 

iSS C0 , rinl !!! , f0r eXaD1 P ,e - ls an Grove, only to return, not a day older. ***, 

2^L year '° ld Spy Wh ° Ues ’ black - Nation Igter. to repeat the cycle, UnleuNore 

Si ^ays everyone around her. She i can break the pattwn, her father wfll die 
SSri h t W to hur t People, andsheexploits . . Though primarily a writer of the 

* r n ?? r: seen t0 *: . can does ruit duck the problem? 

• ^wbrld.Both Ldc^r^8ndGiM^J> 

Alice' jj, thirt^W ^t.;' u- '• > novel have fashionable “pfdblcm* 1 digy** 

^ her r* d0We<l rtoth ? r a pleasure to report that boti writers 

gSP.-i** “Wl)f reconstructed ; the, worthiness of theif subject 

hoveb whiS’ien'tettain to ft 

njake a go of the marti^e. Her 

5 dWi “’ f e treated. into his- Our Best Stories: A collection, 

'reading qloud wait the font Hr, editod^ 
****•' i; Wood and Abu Pilling; ^tfated.WW 
Sbe h PW ] f ' . H6dderwick --(144pp. Hodder and $lc W ( 


snarmmg, ana even auuiwtcm u 
pafed to be friends. But seventeen-yesr-cH 
Nore knows that something is wrong atSta- 
dow Grove. 

The growing sense of unease fa Lofa Duo- 
can’s hallmark. Though her heroine ill Dei- 
and-blood creature, and her moody yw 0 ! 
teenager a recognizable person, Duncan’* ral 
Interest lies outside characterizadop. She cas 
play the part of the novelist, but at heart she in 
spine-chiller. Her stories are hot 
particularly stylish or complex: jusl re^Ww. 
compelling and very frightening. ; ■ ■ • 

As the story unfolds, and the heatrf^ 


three members of her new fanhlyDiW“ 
changed. For over a century they furt* 1 
mained the same age. Note's steP®W*> 
beautiful Lisette Berge, is doomed to *jnT 
and bear children, and then to lose bp** 
band in a . violent accident and leave SW* 


, puid practitioner^ fortd to pypched.Ohly 
•like tUcMrdsojji^- 
transcended jtsj 'origin'gl ^paidokk; 
book fails to flo.tflafljT 1 ■ ^ 
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Drying out 

David Mabberley 

GARY PAUL NABHAN 

Gilherhiglbe Desert 

209 pp. University of Arizona Press. $19.95. 
0816509352 


"Invest at Palm Springs, where there is NO 
FROST! NO HEAVY WINDS! NO FOG! 
the HOME OF THE BANANA, DATE 
AND ORANGEI Only spot in California 
there host, fog and windstorms are absolutely 
ttfcnown .... Best opportunity for Men of 
Moderate Means . . ." insisted the San Berna- 
fao Weekly a century ago, and invest they did. 
Hiif of the 60,000 residents of present-day 
hlai Springs, sprawling In the sun at the edge 
ofthe Sonoran Desert, are over sixty years old: 
Id August, with the asphalt at HOT 7 , these 
successors of the “Men of Moderate Means” 
stay indoors, paying 1,000 dollars a month to 
keep their air-conditioners running. It all be- 
gu with the discovery of water, but this is now 
■over allocated" - each year, more water is 
pumped out of the ground than is returned to 
It. And what is pumped out is increasingly 
tainted with high levels of dissolved salts, 
boron, fluoride and sulphates. 

The Sonoran Desert straddles the border of 
Mexico with the United States. The oases, 
which now cover only some 400 hectares, are 
duraderized by Washlngtonia palms which 
ruy be relics of the vegetation around the 
duxes of the prehistoric Lake Cahuilla. 
Glyphs abound, and there are remnants of a 
palm-using society reminiscent of the coconut 
odiums of the Pacific. But the Indians burnt 
fc groves to destroy the marcescent leaves 
kibouring pests which might attack the fruit. 


Protective measures have now led to the build- 
up of plant-material, usually kept down by 
periodic firing, so that when there is a fire, 
there will be great damage. Against this back- 
ground of a long-term drying-out, Gary Paul 
Nabhan points a finger at Catholic missionar- 
ies, unscrupulous developers, modern leisured 
America and, sometimes, the Indians them- 
selves, whom he accuses of hurrying along the 
process and, at the same time, destroying an 
ancient culture. 

Where now the stifling haze parts to reveal 
signs reading “Keep headlights on for the next 
50 miles” and the remaining palm-groves are 
irrigated with water, life traditionally de- 
pended on mesquite, agaves and cacti, as well 
as palms and other plants. Through descrip- 
tions of some of these (illustrated with bizarre 
quasi-hallucinogenic drawings by Paul 
Mirocha) Nabhan attempts to give the reader a 
feeling for desert country: his prose is an amal- 
gam of botany and agronomy, of whimsical 
characters of his own invention, of much 
doomwatch, mysticism and folklore, and more 
than a sigh in the noble-savage mode for Indi- 
ans mysteriously said to “have known all along 
that they were not extinct”. 

Many of them are now in reservations, 
where they suffer from diabetes at a level fif- 
teen times the average in the United States. The 
amaranths that they ate traditionally were re- 
placed with Old World cereals by the conquer- 
ing Spaniards, while the wild-bean and sand- 
agriculture of tepary beans has been almost 
forgotten: beans are believed to prevent di- 
abetes. 

Of the 2,500 vascular plant species In the 
desert, some 425 are edible. Twenty-five of 
them have been cultivated since prehistoric 
times, and some of these were domesticated in 
the Sonoran desert, not imported from the 


Notes from the outback 


Robya-Davidson 1 

UMACHRBTMAS 

faRIbbou and the Ragged Square: An ~ 
Aatralian journey 
%. Viking. £14,95. . . 

WD801526 
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Wa Christmas’s aim in The Ribbon and the 
• h&ed Square was to write "a portrait of cori- 
■^pomry Australia by travelling for some 
mouths in a clockwise direction around 
44 country from Sydney to Sydney". She saw 
4cprpject as a chance “to be rid, at least for a 
*W)«, of the constraints of a daily newspaper 
Wine". The journey was essentially without 
P&ton hr purpose and perhaps this is the main 
TOson why the book does not work. 

Tbe Words “ Australians are” occur often in 
dte text. One learns that they do “not like 
they are not “Interested in ideals and 
I;. P*wi virions”, they can be “critical" but they 
uc alio “incredulous, incapable of belieying 
l 4at anything else is much better; incapable 
believing that idealistic passion cpn be 
Jroalaled lntQ social prdgress". Are Gough - 
■ "Utlam and the. people who voted for him 
KPtesentativea^ of this description? 1 
B P*?™? her journey through Central AuStra- 
..Ji where, 30 per ’ cent of the population js 
• Christmas pontificates about 

.APWrips without ever speaking fo one of 
In the lj^Qs, Idglslatibn was passed ih 
' • Territory granting Aborigines 

to land in wbfob there were no. previous 
f- . ' J^foPWn interests. The - land that they bad 
; ,' ^h^ wa * m Pstly ipieXploitable desert. Since 
j ^^^f“ fr ?riuVcoDSortiutn.ofinterests(pas- 

:■ j^r&dnlng, government) has been wording 


great cultures of Central America. Not all have 
the backing of modem nutrition experts. The 
creosote bush, associated locally with myths of 
the origin of the world, covers at least a quarter 
of Mexico and some eighteen million hectares 
of the United States. Its resin has been used 
locally in the treatment of everything, from 
colds to cancer, from dandruff to “post-nasal 
drip”, though some evidence suggests that it 
may exacerbate kidney diseases. 

The Indians' equivalent for the supposedly 
aphrodisiac Maltese Mushroom of Europe is 
the curious “sand-food”, a phallic root-para- 
site which appears in the spring (at a tempera- 
ture of 140°F) as a botanic monster as thick as a 
wrist, and reaching the surface from tree-roots 
one metre down. The acid it contains causes 
the Indian’s teeth to rot; Nabhan, inevitably, 
remarks that the Indians “gave up sand-food 
for Coca-Cola, which not only rotted their 
teeth, but killed them as well”. The sand-food 
cannot tolerate traffic and is disappearing, for 
in the United Stales there are some five million 
“off-road vehicles”. Nabhan also records some 
quaint traditions associated with the cactus 
fruit, available over a period of some weeks, 
during which the Indians of Baja California 
used to defecate in one place; returning later, 
they winnowed out the undigested seeds, 
toasted and ground them, and (lien ate them all 
over again. But it is not just oases or cnctus- 
ffuit which bring joy-riders into the desert: 
there is also mescal - the sort used in making 
tequila. Its production Is technically illegal but 
the author helpfully includes a drawing of a 
still. The agaves from which mescal comes may 
be declining, too, because the bats which pol- 
linate them are succumbing to pesticides; but 
they are also over-exploited for profit. Their 
use is known (again from coprolites) to have 
been familiar to the Aztecs 8,000 years ago. 


they may not necessarily wish to make as much 
money as possible from their cattle station, if 
ue tmomj iTlc a aSfcta with ceremonial life. 

A w hite statiorP5ffHfcris quoted as saying, 
*^t uwiOiDfljfa m...i v»i i\,c wmu. j. on/vWit and 
we uniiif Till ini mi im rr^ntiTiii^g™ ^ 5 '' 
“Peter. . . enjoyed teasing a ucwujuiM 1U 
problems he has lived with all his life. There 
was no malevolence, as far as I could tell, in his 
words, he simply had little time for woolly 
liberal thinking." He continues, "Those 
whitefellas who hang around with the blacks 
are up fo one of two things. Either they want to 
rip the, blacks off financially, or they vant to . 
use them politically. Those blacks are being 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR — : 

ReTdOTJie invited to identify the retiree, of jbe 
TO- Xd “Author, Adtfior BP ; O. ttj. 

envelope, should be addressed to toe. Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Pridiy House, Si John s 

£^uSEaM4B 

will appear ou June 6. : 1 , ■ 

i Tha crew bending fo toelr vartous testa In the 

getus through”, theyiaid lo onBatwlKet.-TlIiOl 

• 2 There's nothing to worry about. “Psk 
- tog,slr.“A ntoWma#uIatipn. 

hft^Sivey .oond.,.; 

downiteink.” . ivv.'iv 


used by agitators who want to bring about a 
Communist state." Her only comment is 
“Pernicious rubbish to be swallowed only by 
those with a penchant for conspiracy theories? 
Or a grain of truth?” Peter then hands her a 

Doctor, she interviews alni&t *yory 
Australian - from politician, to pdarl fisher- 
man, to prawn-trawler captain. When die. 
allows them to speak for themselves, the book 
becomes more interesting. By the time Linda 
Christmas, arrives back in Sydney, she has 
fallen in. Iqve with:"the land of emiberance 


Answenr , - , ' ; ■ 

1 Ob birds of spring: tel winter have his lee;: ■ 

, Let a bleak palenesie chalk the doort, .. 

So all within be HveHer than before. - 

George Herbert, Tlie Foreioruiere . 

2 And, for my chanre-aaiualiitance, ladies bright, 
Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the slaHt, : 
These all wear out of me; Bk« Forms with chalk 
Painted on rich men’s floors for -one feast-night. 

; William Wordsworth, "Personal Talk -• 

. 3 And the vitriol madness flashes up in Uib 

. i . • neao, ■ 
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